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Russian Tank Men: The Odds Were Against Them 
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20 KEEP IN BUSINESS © 


KEEP YOUR IDENTITY! 
\ Make Contacts 
~ with Paper oad Ink 


Promote sale of Government bonds 


and stamps. 
Promote national unity. 
work. 
Tell about your wor 
Tell about prospective improvement 
of your line. 
Tell reasons for scorc' 
chandise. 
Advertise products you can supply 
hoarding of your products 
products. 
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For Highest- Quality Printing 
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Companion to Trufect at lower cost 
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For volume printing at a price 


Millions of jobs for millions of workers 
—that’s what men of America who now 
are in uniform expect of management 
after the war. Forward-looking manage- 
ment recognizes its responsibility to the 
men who fight, and it plans accordingly. 


BUSINESS LEADERS LOOK AHEAD 


Many leaders of industry who have en- 
listed all their productive ability in the 
all-out-for-victory war effort know that 
they again. will make and market their 
familiar products — they know there will 
be a demand for those products because 
they are making sure of that important 
point today! They know the markets of 
tomorrow will be won by those who 
maintain their identity today — by those 
who keep alive the all-important Asset, 
Good Will. Far-seeing industrialists insure 
a market for their products tomorrow by 
maintaining their business identity today. 
And, by the same token, they insure 
millions of jobs for millions of men now 
fighting for our way of life! 

Of course, the way to maintain busi- 


ness identity and good will is through 
continuous and intelligent contacts with 
distributors, dealers and consumers. This 
is a job that can be done and is being 
done economically with the printed word. 


A WAY TO MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


There are many ways to use the printed 
word to protect your business identity — 
to keep alive acceptance for your prod- 
ucts and to keep intact your system of 
distribution until it is again needed. A 
few suggestions are listed in the panel 
on this page. For some businesses a 
mailing at regular intervals of only a 
few thousand folders based on any of 
these subjects will suffice to maintain 
business identity, for others publication 
advertising is required. 

Most business men will agree, it is im- 
portant to our national welfare that going 
concerns put the printed word in service 
for the duration to assure their own sur- 
vival and to provide millions of jobs for 
millions of workers after this war is won. 

Let there be no blackout of your name! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION « Neenah, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers * Established 1872 


Crpape mane NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. « CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. « LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 





Latest fashion for ocean cruises 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ECAUSE of dive bombers, it’s 
healthier for exposed gunners on 
ship decks to wear steel helmets. But 


for real protection a helmet has to fit 
—a standard helmet would ride up on 
a large head and expose the man’s 
neck; on a small head it would inter- 
fere with vision. Also it’s heavy (it 
Must be big enough to cover ear 
phones) and in the excitement of 
action many men throw away any- 
thing uncomfortable. 

Navy engineers believed a helmet 
Could be made to fit any head size if 
some form of self-adjusting lining 
were developed. A light, foamy 


sponge-rubber lining could be self- 
adjusting but open cells would absorb 
Ocean spray, and so increase the weight 
and be uncomfortable. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a method of coating anything 
with a soft film of tubber by a single 
dip in liquid rubber. (It is called the 
“Anode” process.) They made thick 
helmet linings of foam and covered 
them by this method. The rubber coat- 
ing or cover keeps water out of the 
foam rubber beneath, and still leaves 
it pliable to adjust itself automatically 
to any head size. It protects the sponge 
rubber from hair and face oils—and 


is a special compound not irritating to 
the skin. 


Here is only one of many examples 
of how B. F. Goodrich peace-time 
reseatch had products and processes 
ready to solve scores of the problems 
of war-time production. That research 
continues, working on war now, but 
also to have new improvements in in- 
dustrial products ready by the time 
war is over. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B. F. Goodrich 
: ich 
FIRSY IN RUBBER 














Dangerous Curves for our Enemies 


Production of New Departure ball bearings is ‘at a rate that did 
not seem humanly possible six months ago. Similarly output of 
war material of all kinds is going up and up and UP. America 
answers the challenge to our way of life with 
production more vast than anything the 
world has ever known or even dreamed. 








© Special bearings seriously 
delay vital war produc- 
tion. Patriotic designers will 
select standard types and 
sizes, as far as possible. 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 


Schlemiel Again... 














All of you are wrong (NEWswEEK, July 6). 
The prototype of the “Schlemiel” was the 
Prince of the tribe of Simeon, His Grace 
Shelumiel; the son of Zurishaddai (Numbers 
1, 6; 2, 12; 7, 36-41), of whom the Talmudic 
legend tells that he was killed by mistake, 
when he was just an innocent stand-by. A 
“Schlemiel” is a “person permanently out of 
luck” followed by mishap; often: “A nice 
fellow, whose actions [often] turn out in ad- 
verse to his intentions.” It is synonymous with 


our “hoodooed” or “jinxed.” 
Dr. Leorotp HEINEMANN 
New York City 





Mr. Abbott’s Suggestions 


H. S. Abbott’s letter in Newsweek of June 
15 ‘leaves me rather saddened. Saddened that 
we have not learned better the lessons of the 
last war. 

To subject such a people to the degradation 
of the terms of the Versailles Treaty was noth- 
ing short of a tragedy. A race with the wealth 
of such noble traditions behind them such as 
the Germans have cannot be treated as a servile 
race without arousing in their breasts deep and 
sullen resentment against their oppressors al! 
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Be Calm 
Courteous 
Effective 


Right now, when times are tense 
and everybody is under strain, 
“The Voice with a Smile” is more 
important than ever. 

We've all got a big job to do and 
the friendly, effective use of the 
telephone helps every one do it 
faster and better. 

The calm way is usually the compe- 
tent way. Being courteous usually 


means saving time and tempers all 
along the line. _ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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BOB WAS FOOLED . . . he thought 
he could get rid of those distressing 
flakes and scales with one applica- 
tion of some overnight remedy. He 
found, however, that it required 
persistent treatment, and used Lis- 
terine Antiseptic and massage twice 
daily to fight the condition. Now 
his scalp feels “like a million.” 





AND SO WAS MRS. K...she had 
blamed her itching, irritated scalp 
on reducing and changed her diet. 
Then an advertisement suggested 
that the condition might be the in- 
fectious type of dandruff. “It’s 
simply wonderful,” she says, “how 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage 
helped me.” 





ITCHY SCALP?...TELL-TALE FLAKES?...UGLY SCALES? 
IT MAY BE 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF ! 


ND in the infectious type of dandruff 
A millions of germs are active on your 
scalp. Now, isn’t it sensible to fight an in- 
fection with a treatment that &é/ls germs? 
Listerine Antiseptic and massage, the sested 
treatment, does just that— and often brings 
wonderful improvement! When you mas- 
sage Listerine onto your scalp, millions of 
germs associated with infectious dandruff 
are literally ‘blitzed’ to death. 


Kills ‘‘Bottle Bac#llus’’ 


Even large numbers of Pityrosporum ovale, 
the stubborn “‘bottle bacillus” which many 
leading authorities recognize as a causa- 
tive agent of infectious dandruff, are de- 
stroyed by Listerine’s quick, germ-killing 
action! 

The Listerine Antiseptic treatment is 
simple, easy, delightful. It gives your scalp 
and hair a cooling antiseptic bath... 
and here’s what happens, as shown by a 
large majority of clinical test cases: 1. Loos- 
ened, ugly flakes and scales begin to disap- 
pear. 2. Itching and irritation are relieved. 
3. Inflammation is allayed. 4. Your scalp 
feels healthier, your hair looks cleaner. 


76% Improved in Clinical Tests 


We said that Listerine was tested. That’s 
understatement. Listerine Antiseptic was 
tested under exacting scientific supervi- 
sion. Listerine was tested under severe 
clinical conditions. And, in a series of clin- 
ical tests, 76% of the dandruff sufferers who 
used Listerine and massage twice a day showed 
complete disappearance of or marked improve- 
ment in, the symptoms within a month! 


If you wish more evidence, add to the 
above the constant stream of letters from 
eg who use Listerine Antiseptic at 

ome. They’re over-joyed with the way 
Listerine gets after the symptoms of in- 
fectious dandruff. 


So don’t delay. Neglect may aggravate 
the trouble. Start in today with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage. It has helped so 
many others, it may help you. Remember 
—Listerine is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 50 years as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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masters. Only by allowing a freedom-secking 
people to work for and achieve their freedom 
can cooperation and brotherhood be achieved, 


Joun F. MacCana 
Boston, Mass. 


The suggestions of H. S. (Casey) Abbott 
concerning postwar punishment of aggressor na- 
tions are severe beyond all possibilities and 
would not accomplish the desired results 

To accomplish this I suggest: 

No peace or armistice except as a result of 
unconditional surrerder. 

A return to their homeland of all citizens of 
aggressor nations and their agreement to accept 
the return of all who are citizens of this coun- 
try but who express a willingness to return. 

The surrender for punishment of all leaders 
who may be demanded by a court established 
by the United Nations. : 

The surrender for destruction of all military 
and naval arms and machines not necessary for 
internal police protection. 

The surrender for destruction of all plans for 
military arms and machinery. 

Full indemnity to all injured nations and 
their citizens for losses sustained, payable over 
a period of about 100 years, on terms which 
will keep them so busy paying they will be un- 
able to plan for war. 


M. M. Prxtey 
Seattle, Wash. 


Would it not be far better to place these 
countries in a position such that leaders like 
Hitler will never be accepted? It can be done by 
establishing a working democratic government 
in each of those countries and treating their 
people, not as slaves, but as individuals whose 
rights we respect. 


Victor L. Kiet Jr. 
Los Altos, Calif. " 


It would be an insult to those giving their 
lives to have these thugs in any postwar world 
association, and if any maudlin sentimentalist 
thinks the leopard will change his spots, he has 
a lot to learn. Both Germany and Japan should 
be taken out of international commerce, if not 
for the 100 years Mr. Abbott suggests, at least 
for an entire generation. 

Even this is only partial justice for this gang 
of warmongers, murderers, and pirates. Let us 
remember the treatment of war prisoners and 
hostages. 


Terry DINKEL 
Jackson, Tenn. 


A more diabolical plan for punishment than 
H. S. (Casey) Abbott’s could not have been 
suggested by Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini 
combined. 

Such a program would have us engaged in 
identically the same business as Hitler now is— 
suppression, starvation, and death. Germany 
has around $86 people per square mile and 
Japan has about 261 persons per square mile. 
A purely agricultural civilization could never 
support nearly that many and would result in 
continual starvation in which, of course, inno- 
cent children would suffer the most. 

We are in this war to do away with hatred 
and suppression and to do our best to establish 
economic justice so that a lasting peace can 
prevail. 


Burnett C. BAveR 
La Porte, Ind. 
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A MOUNTAIN OF BAUXITE FROM WHICH ALUMINUM IS PRODUCED 


THE MOUNTAIN 
THAT WILL FLY TO TOKYO 


General Doolittle, we salute you! We pledge to you that mountain after 
mountain of “Flying Metal” will pour out of our plants and head for Tokyo. 
Believing that the war will be won or lost in the air, our workers have long been 
on a 24-hour schedule, 7 days a week, to produce more tons of “Flying Metal” 
a year than France and England together produced before this war. We gladly 


mortgaged our future to achieve it. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Aluminum fer Every Purpose 


GENERAL OFFICES + RICHMOND, VA. 
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WE WERE READY WHEN THE 
CHALLENGE CAME + VICTORY 
WILL NOT FIND US UNPREPARED 


COPYRIGHT 1942. REYNOLDS METALS CO 














Wonder how many gun crews 
know about this? 





Wham! And another enemy tank is knocked for a loop! 
The lads who fire the 37-mm guns probably don’t realize 
the care and precision with which their projectiles 
are made. But it’s an interesting example of the way 
American war industry has adopted new methods for 
speedy accurate production. Instead of the old slow 
procedure, they use a centerless grinding process which 
Carborundum helped develop. Pieces of cold rolled steel 
bar are sliced to exact length with an abrasive cutting 





off wheel. The nose is turned to approximate profile, 
and the metal heat treated. Then it’s fed into the 

specially shaped wheels of a centerless grinder, and 
out pops a projectile ground to split—hair accuracy! 


Centerless grinding is perform— 
ing hundreds of operations ina 
fraction of the time previously 


required. And Carborundum has 
led in developing centerless 
grinding wheels, which are 
speeding. the output of valves, 


pistons, shafts, and other prod— 


ucts necessary to win the war. 











At Carborundum, all our energies are 
centered on the single objective 

of helping industry do a better job 
through the better use of abrasives, 
Our facilities and experiences are 
at your disposal. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 





























NEWSWEEK 


TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
81, July 11 (see page 36) . . . Dorothy 
Thompson, controversial columnist, 48, 
July 9. Miss Thompson, also a founder of 
the Volunteer Land Corps which has re- 
cruited 600 boys and girls to work on New 
England farms during vacation, is spend- 
ing part of her own vacation in Vermont 
publishing a paper for them. She’ll resume 
her syndicated column Aug. 3. 


SO 











Marriep: Barbara Hutton and Cary 
Grant, July 8 (see page 31). 


Divorcep: Tay Garnett, screen and fa- 
dio producer, by 
Helga Moray, Brit- 
ish actress who said 
he made her get up 
at 3 am. to go 
swimming and cook 
for guests; in Holly- 
wood, July 7. On 
their eight-month 
honeymoon six 
years ago, she 
helped him make 


i ey 
Garnett and Moray C “ — © met = 














Acme 


Egypt, Japan, and Arabia. = 


Diep: Joseph J. McAuliffe, 65, managing 
editor of The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
for 26 years until his retirement a year ago; 
of a cerebral hemorrhage, in St. Louis, 
July 9. An expert prophet of election re- 
sults, he won a trip to Europe in 1908 on 
a wager that Taft would carry Missouri 
for the Presidency . . . Tom Thorp, 58, 
All-American tackle in 1904, ex-coach, and 
later a popular football and horse-racing 
official; of a heart attack, in Cambridge, 
Mass., July 6 . . . Ludwig Lore, 67, Ger- 
man-born newspaperman, author, lecturer, 
and anti-Nazi columnist of The New York 
Post from 1934 until last January; in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 8 . . . Caspar Warren 
Briggs, 96, dean of American photogra- 
phers and a pioneer in the development of 
motion pictures; at his summer home in 
Atlantic City, July 10. He failed to cash 
in on his movie work because he though! 
it would never amount to anything . . 
Thomas F. Dorsey Sr., 70, veteran band 
master of the Pennsylvania coal regions 
who taught his sons Tommy and Jimmy 
to play their famous horns, in Philadelphia, 
July 12. . Franchet d’Esperey, 86, 
France’s “other mar- 
shal” (besides Pé- 
tain); at his estate 
near Albi, July 8. In 
1918 he launched 
from Salonika the 
Allied offensive that, 
knocking Bulgaria 
out of the war, was 
the beginning of the 
end for the Central 
Powers. Marshal d’Esperey 
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Trigger 


ES, this is the picture of a fighting hand... the 
hand of an engineman on a throttle. It’s as vital 
to victory as the hand ona Garand rifle...on a howitzer 
lanyard ora bomb release. For the railroads today are— 
toAmerica and our allies—‘The Mainline of Freedom.” 


For years, Chesapeake and Ohio has been building 
a greater railroad... aimed at maintaining peak effi- 
ciency in an ever-busier America. Already prepared 
for industrial expansion, Chessie’s railroad is geared 
also to all-out war performance. Many months before 
Pearl Harbor—for one instance—Chesapeake and 


Gi 


¢ 


Fingers! 


Ohio ordered a new fleet of super-powerful loco- 
motives. Last December they began to roll onto 
Chesapeake and Ohio rails. Immediately they went 


. to work, speeding important military and commercial 


traffic... keeping up the essential flow of raw materials 
and finished goods through The Chessie Corridor... 
serving as gigantic mechanical “soldiers” enlisted 
with a railroad at war. 


Now, when performance counts as never before, 
Chesapeake and Ohio is “geared to the GO of America” 
... dedicated to one all-important objective... Victory! 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared te 1H, GO of America ! 


sperey Serving WASHINGTON © NORFOLK © NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND © VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
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Photo by U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


American. scouting party stalks through 
dense Surinam bush in Dutch Guiana. 


READY FOR AWNYTHING...1N DUTCH GUIANA! 





THEY’RE READY for anything because 
they’re fully equipped —from war machines to 
mosquito nets. 

No longer do you find the American Army, 
even in maneuvers, playing make-believe with 
broomsticks for machine guns, jallopies for 
tanks. They’ve got the real McCoy now, and 
plenty of it! Destruction dealing bombers, fast, 
deadly fighting planes, tanks, transports, cannon 
and all manner of vital field equipment. And to 
supply this equipment — to speed its production 
almost beyond belief — American Industry has 
been working 24 hours a day. 


The Ball Bearing makers play an important 


part in the American War Industry. Ball Bear- 
ings, by the millions, help speed up industrial 
machines, help keep them rolling. Ball Bearings, 
millions upon millions more, are required for 
the fighting equipment without which our Army 


and our Allies would be helpless. Ball Bearings 
are literally ammunition. 

And the Ball Bearing makers will see that 
there are enough—on time-—to win the war. 
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THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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Two Hands For Beginners 


Difficulties you face in accommodating yourself 


to new ways of living... are multiplied a thousand-fold 


within your business firm. Workers not used to war-converted tasks 


... green help wholly unfamiliar with work methods 


..- pose you a safety problem 


that is further complicated by the increased tempo of production. 


In many war production plants, men of 
management like yourself have welcomed 
American Mutual’s time-saving aid in solv- 
ing their safety problems — safe job con- 
version, safe induction of green workers, 
safe increases in hours and output. Time 
and again, the upward trend of accidents 
has been checked and reversed. 


One Eastern group of war-vital plants 
suffered increasing accidents after a switch- 
over to new types of work. Then American 
Mutual’s industry-trained consultants took 
the problem off management’s shoulders; 
quickly the accident trend dropped — men 
and machines were kept at work—produc- 
tion climbed. 

Since American Mutual is primarily a 
business firms’ insurance company, you 


can draw upon a wealth of information 
about plant procedures that is probably 
unexcelled. Our services will help you meet 
the challenge of “all-out” production by 
eliminating accident-caused dislocations. 


Full details about these services can be 
obtained from the American Mutual sales 
representative, a salaried “career” man 
located near you, who offers practically all 
lines of business insurance — workmen’s 
compensation, fidelity bonds, public liabil- 
ity, fire, burglary, automobile — many per 
sonal coverages as well. Policyholder divi- 
dends have never been less than 20%. 

Address Dept. A, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass., for a recent copy 0 
American Mutual Magazine carrying 40 
article on “The Green Worker in Industry. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


There'll be news soon for those who 
have been impatiently demanding that the 
U.S. “do something” to get the Japs out 
of the Aleutians . . . Ship sinkings should 
drop. markedly in,the next few. months be- 
cause escort-vessel deliveries will shoot up- 
ward in August . . .« Brig. -Gen. Jimmy 
Doolittle is organising a new bombing mis- 
sion but claims the Army hasn’t told even 
him what his objective is to be . . . There’s 
growing acceptance in the Senate at large 
of the theory that only an over-all price 


_geiling, such as that advocated by Bernard 


Baruch, will work. 


. National Notes 


The talk that Democratic Chairman 
Flynn will resign has some basis but, if it 
does happen, it won’t be until after elec- 
tions .. . With advance filings of petitions 
heavy and chances good that Justice Mur- 


phy won’t be back when the Supreme - 


Court reopens, the remaining justices are 
in for some hard work . . . Congressmen 
say privately that Leon Henderson has 


‘agreed to consult them more often on OPA 


appointments in their individual states. 


Lend-Lease Revisions 


m.the State Department is getting ready 


for a campaign to secure Latin America’s 


. acceptance of Secretary Hull’s trade prin- 


ciples as a basis for a postwar international 
economic system. Ordinary Lend-Lease 
agreements have now been concluded with 
all the Latin American republics except 
Guatemala, Chile, and Argentina. When 
Guatemala. Signs, the. campaign will be 


launched to revise all existing pacts to” 


bring them into line with the so-called 


Mi Har Lend-Lease agreements embody- 


ng Hull’s liberal system of world trade 
that have been signed with all the leading 
members of the United Nations. 


Army ‘vs. Seversky 


Expect an early blast from the Army Air 
Forces against Maj. Alexander de Sever- 
sky, the Russian plane designer turned 
writer. Army men say they are “fed up” 
with his statements in books, interviews, 
and newspaper articles alleging that Amer- 


ican aircraft are inferior. It’s now planned 
to get out some highly documented re- 
buttal to his charges. There may also be an 
attempt to show that Seversky’s attitude 
is a hangover from a feud he has had with 


General Arnold, chief of the Army Air — 


Forces. Army men say the feud had its 
origin several years ago when Arnold re- 
fused to give Seversky an order for a new- 
model plane, because he hadn’t been able 
to make deliveries on an earlier order. 


Supreme War Council? 


It’s useless to deny that there is behind- 
the-scenes dissension among leading United 
Nations representatives in Washington 
about the conduct of the war. The Chi- 
nese, Dutch, Australians, and New Zea- 
landers want a Supreme War Council estab- 
lished in Washington. They feel that the 
U.S. and’ Britain haye, taken over direc- 
tion of the war and aren’t doing too well. 
The Chinese want a “Japan first” policy. 
The U.S., Britain, and Russia remain con- 
vinced that Hitler must be crushed first 
but differ on the method. Russia thinks it 
can be done only through a second front 
now. The British still consider this too 
great a risk because of the shipping situa- 
tion.. The Pacific powers contend that these 
differences could be clarified and much 
more harmony achieved if a Supreme War 
Council were set up. 


U.S. and de Gaulle 


Behind the extension of American naval 
and military recognition to the Free 
French lies a U.S. diplomatic victory. 
For months, General de Gaulle has been 
unsuccessfully seeking U.S. diplomatic 
recognition. The State Department has 
been chary, because it isn’t too sure about 
the general’s faith in democracy. He has 
been outspoken in his contempt for prewar 
French governments and has shown auto- 
cratic tendencies in handling his own 
organization. It was feared that with diplo- 
matic recognition de Gaulle would proclaim 
himself head of a future French govern- 
ment. Washington held that the French 

people should choose their own postwar 
government. De Gaulle finally agreed and 
issued a conforming statement of policy. 
The U.S. then granted him the fullest 
possible recognition short of that accorded 
a government. 


Trivia 
Col. Horace S. Eakins, the new Ameri- 


can military adviser to Panama, is a “horse 
doctor.” Panama asked for a veterinarian 


to help in a meat-production program 
made necessary by the shipping shortage 

. . The 219,000 tons of rubber collected in 
the original two-week drive was disappoint- 


ing to many, but it must have come as an 


agreeable surprise to Lessing Rosenwald, 
WPB scrap czar; in an office pool he 
guessed only 100,000 tons . . . Though he 
rented Patrick Hurley’s Virginia estate as 
an official residence, Philippine President 
Quezon rarely spends any time there. Even 
when he’s in Washington he usually stays 
at a hotel. . 





Trends Abroad 


"Tess now no doubt that the current 
German drive is aimed at the Caucasus; 
the Nazis are in dire need of lubricating 
oil (as distinguished from other oil), and 
it’s available at Baku . .. 
raids on Bremen, Danzig, ‘iad Wilhelms- 
haven indicate adoption of the thesis that 
the U-boat can best be beaten at the source 
—by smashing submarine factories ... . 
Early announcement of an exchange of 
Ministers between Australia and Russia 
can be expected . . . The Free French are 
trying—so far vainly—to get permission 
to open a headquarters for the movement 
in Argentina. 


New British Plane 


Britain is getting ready to announce a 
new twin-engined all-purpose plane that’s 
expected to prove a valuable addition to 
the RAF. Similar to the Beaufighter and 
the now-scrapped Westland Whirlwind, it © 
will be powered either with two 2,000-h.p. 
Napier Sabre motors or two 1,700-h.p. 
Rolls-Royces, have an eight-hour range, 
a top speed of more than 400 m.p.h., and 
carry both cannon and machine guns. It’s 
designed to be used as a long-range fighter- 
interceptor, a daylight attack bomber, a 
ground strafer, and for reconnaissance. 
Unlike the single-seater American Lock- 
heed P-38, this new plane will have a two- 
man crew. 


x 4 

Nazi Strategy Shift 

Without detracting from the stubborn 
British defense at El Alamein, best in- 
formed Allied sources say an over-all 
change in German strategy accounts for 
Rommel’s halt. Before the current cam- 
paign got under way, the Germans had a 
huge air force and several parachute divi- 
sions in Greece and Crete. Whether this 
force was aimed at Egypt or at Cyprus and 
Syria isn’t known, but it has now been 
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withdrawn and sent to Russia. To bolster 
the Russian front still further, planes have 
been taken from Libya and Sicily, leav- 
ing much of the Mediterranean air front 
to the Italians. Obviously, the German 
High Command’s main effort is now con- 
centrated in Russia. This does not mean, 
however, that the British position in Egypt 
is secure. Planes can be quickly shifted 
back to the Mediterranean and Rommel 
may well be able to push on with his pres- 
ent forces after rest and reorganization. 


Jap Siberian Attack 


Authentic information now points to the 
long-expected Jap invasion of Siberia with- 
in a month. Jap troops in Manchukuo have 
been reinforced, and the cream of the Jap 
Air Force is concentrated at striking bases 
in Japan and on the mainland. Currently, 
streams in the area are running at flood 
but will subside soon, making conditions 
ideal for a ground attack. Neither London 
nor Washington know for sure how much 
the Soviet defenses in the Far East have 
been weakened by the demands of the war 
with Germany. But it’s believed that un- 
less the Japs are able to make another suc- 
cessful (and typical) sneak attack, the 
Russians will be able to give a* good ac- 
count of themselves. It’s recognized, also, 
that important U.S. aid would be re- 
quired soon and at a time when Washing- 
ton is concentrating on Europe. 


Aleutian Obstacle 


The apparent imminence of a Jap at- 
tack on Russia has convinced most ob- 
servers that a major purpose of Tokyo’s 
move in the Aleutians was to try to cut 
U.S.-Siberian communications. The Jap 
foothold in the archipelago can make much 
more dangerous the Arctic ship route to 
Russia. Ice-free from July to mid-October, 
this course from Seattle to Archangel is 
less than 1,500 miles longer than the Nazi- 
harried east coast-Murmansk route. In ad- 
dition, three Siberian rivers—the Lena, 
Yenisei, and Ob—provide connections with 
overland routes to the Transiberian Rail- 
road. U.S. supplies carried to the Arctic 
could be shipped via river boat and truck 
to the railroad and then sent either east 
or west—wherever they were most needed. 


Foreign Notes 


European civilians who returned from 
the U.S. aboard the Drottningholm and 
later passed through Germany or Italy 
were subjected to a week’s detention and 
questioning . . . Though it has only 150 
planes, Honduras has the largest and most 
modern air force of the small Central 
American republics . . . Latest anti-Nazi 
joke circulating on the Continent: Hitler 
asks Goring how long the Reich’s food sup- 
plies will last and, being told seven years, 
asks that Ribbentrop be so informed. Gér- 
ing replies: “Oh, but Mein Fiihrer, I did 


not say there was food for three” . . . Re- 
newed German interest in Turkish chrome 
traces to the discovery that guns contain- 
ing another hardening alloy shrank dis- 
astrously in Russia’s cold last winter. 





Imported Farm Labor 


Those who criticized his absence dur- 
ing Congressional debate on his depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill didn’t know it, 
but Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
didn’t go to Mexico City just to speak at 
the Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture. His real mission was to negotiate 
with the Mexican Government for workers 
to relieve the Pacific Coast farm-labor 
shortage created by evacuation of Japa- 
nese and migration of farm workers to 
higher-paid jobs in war plants. Wickard’s 
talks haven’t yet resulted in a clear-cut 
formula, but it’s believed the U. S. will 
pay at least part of the cost of sending 
the workers to this country. 


Retailers’ Shipping Troubles 


Because they can’t readily replenish 
stocks, retailers in U. S. territories, like 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal Zone, are 
being squeezed hard. When military priori- 
ties crowded them out of freight space in 
ships, merchants turned to parcel post for 
their shipments of clothing, shoes, canned 
goods, liquor, etc. But this traffic soon 
reached such volume that handling it ham- 
pered the flow of vital war supplies, and 
the War and Navy Departments appealed 
to the Post Office for restraints. Now pack- 
ages for these areas are rigidly restricted 
in size and weight, and shippers are per- 
mitted to send only one a week to the same 
addressee. 


Tubeless-Tire Details 


Here are some unpublished details on 
Goodrich’s newly announced tubeless tire: 
The principal feature is the bead-lock rim, 
made of noncritical materials, which hooks 
over the beads of the tire, sealing in the air. 
When a puncture occurs, greatly strength- 
ened side walls prevent the tire from flat- 
tening more than 35% and the bead-lock 
keeps it from coming off while in motion. 
Thus the danger from blowouts is mate- 
rially reduced, and the vehicle can con- 
tinue without great loss of efficiency. These 
features are of paramount importance in 
combat vehicles, where delays due to punc- 
tures may be disastrous. At present these 
tires are planned only for heavy duty but, 
because of their 7% saving of rubber 
through elimination of tubes, they are ex- 
pected to find wide future application. 


Business Footnotes 

With the scrap-rubber-drive results dis- 
appointing to many, the OPA is reviving 
plans for a publicity campaign, appeal- 
ing to car owners to sell their extra tires to 











the government; collections will probably 
be made through the Railway Express 

. Canada will soon require purchasers 
of electrical supplies—plugs, cords, fuses, 
ete.—to turn in the defective pieces 
before they can get replacements . . . Car 
dealers can now have their frozen cars 
“embalmed” to stave off deterioration; up- 
holstery is mothproofed, radiator drained. 
exhaust pipe plugged, and a special glaze 
applied over the entire car. 


woo. 





Press Notes 


Ronin Kirby, noted liberal cartoonist 
recently dropped by The New York Post. 
is dickering with Marshall Field for a 
job on The Chicago Sun . . . The New 
York Times last week front-paged a re- 
port attributed to the Vatican that, be- 
cause of the war, barelegged women would 
be permitted to enter St. Peter’s, forgetting 
it had printed an identical report from its 
own Rome correspondent last September 

. Because aviation applicants almost 
sie ays want to be pilots, the armed forces 
are launching a publicity campaign to 
“glamorize” bombardiers, navigators, and 
the other air-crew members . . . A new 
biweekly picture-news magazine, The 
Graphic, is due to appear next month; the 
editor is Amster Spiro, former city editor 
of The New York Journal. 


‘Puff Sheet’ Racket 


With Washington a mecca for small 
businessmen from all over the country, it 
has become a paradise for petty racketeers 
running “puff sheets.” It works this way: 
Tipped that Mr. Small Town Bigwig is 
at a certain hotel, the racketeers send a 
“reporter” to interview him for “American 
Business Monthly” or some other fictitious 
publication whose name might sound 
plausible to a gullible visitor. A few days 
later he is ealled on the phone, read the 
interview, and asked for approval or cor- 
rections. Flattered, he then usually agrees 
to buy 100 or more copies at 35c to 50c 
apiece to impress friends and businessmen 
back home. But when the “magazine” is 
delivered, it proves to be only 8 to 10 
pages of such “interviews,” each represent- 
ing a similar shakedown. 


Movie Lines 


Recent revival of interest in vaudeville 
has touched off a series of films with vaude- 
ville backgrounds, including M-G-M’s 
“For Me and My Gal,” with Judy Gar- 
land; Warner Brothers’ “The Hard Way.” 
with Ida Lupino; and Columbia’s_“Some- 
thing to Shout About,” with Don Ameche 

. In deference to China, Republic is 
abandoning plans to revive its “Fu Man- 
chu” series . . . Incidentally, the Chinese 
Government Board of Information has set 
up an office in Hollywood to help produc- 
ers with films having Chinese settings. 














Taking it easy in America 
a can kill a soldier overseas 











d. E honest, now—aren’t you and all of us 
ze ae spending time every day that we could 
and should spend in work? Taking it easy just 10 
minutes a day by everyone in war work would cost 
America 1,250,000 hours of war production every day. 
™ A million and a quarter hours would build 10 big 
st. bombing planes or 3,500 automatic rifles. 
oa Men may die on future battlefields if those 10 
1. planes, those 3,500 rifles are not there. 
* If we, on production lines, ease off ten minutes to 
ng wash up at the end of the shift, if we take it a bit easy 
its at desk or machine—why shouldn’t the soldier and 
a sailor on firing lines? If we duck responsibility for 
ve i T winning this war, why shouldn’t he? If we think of 
to | ourselves first—our money or power or rights— 
- : why shouldn’t he? 
; But if he did, we'd call him a traitor to his country. 
vat There’s only one test you and I dare apply to every 
question now. Not “What would I like?” but “Will 
it help win the war?” 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Selective Service is still bucking big 
problems in keeping skilled young men at 
work on machines instead of enlisting. The 
Manpower Commission and the armed 
forces are now working on plans to drive 
home dramatically the vital need of pro- 
duction. The aim is partly to educate the 
public against thinking that young men 
not in uniform are draft dodgers. 


War-hospital building appears in for a 
boom. Present plans call for large-scale 
construction of off-seaboard service hos- 
pitals. Right now marine hospitals, op- 
erated by the Public Health Service, are 
having a tough time taking care of victims 
of merchant-marine sinkings. 


Rubber from the Amazon, not expected 
to add up to much but still important, will 
get a shot in the arm before long when the 
government sends special food supplies in- 
to the jungle. Reports concerning the mal- 
nutrition which has kept workers inefficient 
down there have shocked Washington of- 


ficials. 


Leon Henderson has been roaring pri- 


vately over his inability to see the Presi- . 


dent about the subsidy program, while prin- 
cipals in the New York gubernatorial bat- 
tle take hours of precious Presidential time. 


Forced upstream selling may be im- 
posed before long. Plans to make retailers 
sell “frozen” goods back to wholesalers, 
then to manufacturers, thence to govern- 
ment agents for redistribution—all volun- 
tary now—are crystallizing rapidly. WPB 
is determined to force redistribution of 
consumer goods along equitable lines so as 
to offset the better inventory position of 
larger, financially stronger outlets. 


Executives wanted: Those with special 
knowledge in production, transportation, 
labor relations and personnel, fiscal man- 
agement, purchasing and inventory con- 
trol, or foreign trade are still urgently 
needed in the war program. Jobs pay from 
$3,800 to $8,000, with appointments to ex- 
pire six months after the war. Interested 
persons should apply to the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Large retail inventories of rubber and 
metal goods have hindered salvage cam- 


paigns. Donors of rubber mats, etc., be- 
come annoyed when they see large quanti- 
ties of similar goods on retailers’ shelves. 


The Truman committee may soon turn 
to an extensive investigation of the war- 
time housing program. Trouble on the 
project designed for Willow Run workers 
has opened the way for such a probe. 
Criticism runs along the line that scarce 
materials haven’t been used in the most 
economical manner and that existing shel- 
ter hasn’t been utilized to the maximum 
before new projects are planned. 


The cost of living, held steady during 
June by price ceilings and clearance sales 
made in fear of WPB inventory control, is 
expected to rise about 5 per cent in the 
next six months. Prospective punctures in 
canned vegetable and pork ceilings would 
hit housewife budgets hard. 


Bernard Baruch has been bucking the 
OPA’s subsidy program on the ground that 
it is unnecessary if a widespread simplifi- 
cation and standardization program is 
adopted along with a firm wage. policy. 
Baruch feels that, with rare exceptions, 
subsidies should be allotted only to offset 
proven wage increases. 


Lend-Lease in.reverse leaves us with a 
deficit as far as help to Australia is con- 
cerned. Aid given to American troops by 
the government Down Under is higher in 
dollar value than our Lend-Lease ship- 
ments there. 


Money-from-home trouble: Banks are 
hard put to handle the long lines of soldiers 
waiting to cash checks sent by relatives. 
The sheer physical problem is just one 
angle. Even more touchy is question of 
identification where the soldier knows no 
one. Turn downs hurt morale, but identity 
has to be established. 


OPA jurisdiction is stretched far be- 
yond the Price Control Act when Leon 
Henderson goes into transit fares (Phila- 
delphia and Chicago) and utility rate in- 
creases (Maine) . Fighting anything which 
boosts the cost of living, OPA admits it 
may throw its nuisance value into other 
battles. 


Export licenses have been issued for 
more goods than can be cerried away from 
the docks. For example, :oal licensed for 
Latin American shipment is piling up while 
still more permits are being issued. A new 
plan for making sure that transport space 


has been arranged before granting a license 
is now being worked out. 


Industrial activity has slowed its pell- 
mell upward drive but continues to climb 
steadily. A two-point rise in June brought 
it up to 178 per cent of the 1935-39 aver. 
age. Officials look for the incredible year- 
end figure of 200. 


Priority problems are not just a busi- 
nessman’s headache. WPB runs continuous 
schools for its own priority experts. As new 
developments crop up, the men are re- 
schooled. But even so, changes come faster 
than the experts can learn them. 


Can mortgage holders force home own- 
ers to buy war-damage insurance to the ex- 
tent of the mortgage? It’s a battle of 
opinion around Washington, but the con- 
sensus is “No,” unless such compulsion is 
provided by terms of the mortgage or by 
state law. 


Merchant shipbuilding officials are pri- 
vately blaming WPB shortsightedness for 
the shipping shortage. They say WPB had 


underestimated the Maritime Commis- | 


sion’s ability to get tonnage off the ways 
and was therefore unable to give shipyards 
the necessary material fast enough to keep 
up with launchings. 

e @ 
Wage stabilization is bogging down in 
the aircraft industry. Paul Porter, who 
negotiated the shipbuilding stabilization 
agreements, is having a time on the West 
Coast with OPA and the aircraft industry 
lined up on one side and labor on the other. 
Porter has reported privately that there 
may be a better chance of working out a 
wage pattern through the War Labor 
Bo::d process than through voluntary 
agreements. 

e @ 
The living standard question is furrow- 
ing brows of officials charged with keeping 
the civilian economy going. The hardest 
job is convincing workers that more money 
in the pockets and pay envelopes won't 
necessarily mean higher living standards, 
because civilian goods are growing more 
and more scarce. 
Retail casualties, owing to inability of 
stores to get new supplies, will go into a 
sharp upcurve unless the present consumer- 
goods outlook changes—which is unlikely, 
at least in the near future. Also in for 
drastic change are the present luxury meth- 
ods of retailing. They will have to be cut 
as a part of overhead slash to stay within 
price ceilings. 
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The “pitch change’ motors that saved a bomber... 


S THE BIG AMERICAN BOMBER comes 
A out of a cloud bank, the bombardier 
sights three Jap transports in the sea 
below. * 

The bomb bay doors open. Bombs fall. 
Smoke and fire pour up from the stricken 
Jap ships. Direct hits! 

But diving to the attack come a couple 
of Jap Zero fighters. Their bullets knock 
out two of the bomber’s four engines. 
The propellers on the dead engines set 
up a terrific vibration that could tear 
out a motor or rip off a wing. 


Then, in a matter of seconds thanks to 
tiny but powerful electric motors, the 
vibration stops. The bomber steadies 
herself. The guns in her top turret spit 
a stream of fire into the Zeros. They turn 
tail. The bomber returns safely to her 
base. 


What are these tiny motors that kept the 
bomber from tearing herself to pieces? 

They’re called “pitch change” motors. 
And they do just that. Hidden in the 


propeller assemblies, they changed the 
pitch of the props on the dead engines, 
until the blades were edgeways to the wind. 

Props in this position can’t “windmill” 
—can’t set up the racking vibration that 
soon shakes a ship to pieces. 

These “‘pitch change” motors had to be 
made as compact and light as possible to fit 
in a restricted space; had to have a maxi- 
mum of power and dependability. 


In designing motors to meet these de- 
mands, the engineers used Fiberglas.* 
With it, they developed a tough and dur- 
able electrical insulation. This insulation 
helped them get—not only ‘“‘pitch 
change” motors that were small yet 
powerful—but also other airplane con- 
trol motors, generators, and wiring which 
were able to withstand severe service 
under extreme temperatures. 


For similar reasons, engineers are us- 


. ing Fiberglas in industry. This material 


helps keep electrical equipment in our 
war plants working at top speed. 


Today, American engineers are play- 
ing a brilliant part in designing machines 
for war, in keeping production flowing at 
home, and in utilizing modern materials 
... one of which is Fiberglas. It is a tribute 
to these resourceful men that they have 
met their new obligations so promptly 
and ingeniously. 


Fiberglas electrical insulation spotlights 


the versatility of a product which makes 
the physical properties of glass available 


‘in many new and useful ways. Owens- 


Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


ST. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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But Continued Raids in West 
Keep Germans on Strict Guard 
Against Second Allied Front 


The disjointed events of the spring and 

“early summer began to come into focus 
~ last week. With the full development of 

German drives in Russia, it became ap- 
parent that the Fiihrer had chosen in 1942 
he did in 1941 to stake his fortunes in 
_ the East. Despite the brilliance of Rom- 
* mel’s advance into Egypt, the Middle 
East and all other fronts were still sec- 
ondary in Hitler’s estimation. 


Thrust in Russia Shows Hitler 
Still Stakes All on the East 


Only one thing could change this—the 
opening of a second front in Europe. The 
Russians knew it almost too well. They 
pointed out with something close to anger 
that the most favorable time to strike the 
Nazis was when they were fully engaged 
by the Red Army. The Germans knew it 
too. They enforced precautionary measures 
on the Belgian coast. 

The United States and Britain weren’t 
saying anything. They let actions speak. 
There were the RAF daylight raids on 
German cities. (Daylight attacks will have 
to be made on a large scale if a second 
front is opened.) There was the announce- 
ment of General Spaatz’s appointment as 


head of American Air Forces in Britain. 
(The RAF will need United States help in 
supporting ground operations.) There were 
the large-scale landing maneuvers of Ca- 
nadian troops on the British coast. (The 
Canadian Army is slated to form the spear- 
head of any attack on the Continent.) 
The United States and Britain weren't 
saying anything. But these were the por- 
tents in the west as Hitler tied up the 
greatest part of his forces in the east. 


Strife on the Don 
Guns Roar in Land of Cossacks 
as Nazis Push Across Steppes 





Not with the plough is our dear, glo- 
rious earth furrowed, 

Our earth is furrowed with the hoofs 
of horses; 





Russian anti-tank riflemen: 


Sovfoto Radiophote 


Despite their heroic resistance, German pressure buckled the Russian lines 
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The pattern of the Hitler summer 
offensive this year, since the Wehrmacht 
failed to destroy the Red Army last 
year, seems to be the neutralization of 
Russia’s armed forces and the closing of 
her outlets to the seas, with the ob- 
jective of isolating the Soviet Republics. 

The isolation of Russia—if attained— 
would allow Hitler to box off the Soviets 
2 and then, holding their armies at bay, 
drive on to the oil of the Caucasus and 
eventually beyond into the Middle East. 
Execution of this plan would require the 
closing of Russia’s three ports, through 
which she obtains supplies and main- 
tains land and sea communication with 
her allies. In addition, the Fiihrer would 
have to hold the Red Army in check in 
the north and central sectors, while con- 
ducting an all-out offensive against the 
Timoshenko forces in the Ukraine-Cau- 
casus region. 

Although the details of such a pla 
have not been unfolded, sufficient evi- 
dence is at hand to estimate the prob- 
ability of such action by the German 
High Command. 

Vladivostok, the Pacific outlet and 
least important as concerns incoming 
supplies, would be closed immediately 
for all practical purposes in a war with 
Japan—a situation that eventually must 
come to pass. 

The Arctic supply bases in the Mur- 
mansk-Archangel sector are dependent 
upon the security of the Allied sea lanes 
off Northern Norway projecting into 
the Barents Sea. The effort Hitler is 
making to disrupt these supply lines 
has been emphasized in the employ- 
ment of the Germans’ best seacraft, 
including their mightiest warship, the 
Tirpitz. 

The third outlet, the Iranian route, 
is dependent upon the Caspian Sea lane 
to Astrakhan at the mouth of the Volga 
—the sea, river, and railhead for all 
supplies entering Russia via the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean. But Astra- 
khan would be included among the ob- 
jectives of any campaign into the Cau- 
casus. 

Neutralization of the Red Army, in 
principle, has been effected for several 
months along the entire front, which 
has remained more or less stabilized as 
a result of deep organized zones of de- 
fense. This type of strategy could be 
continued following the offensive 
} launched in the region of the Don River. 





The Hitler Drive to Isolate Russia 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Bock’s effort against Voronezh and 
the Don to the south, the center of 
gravity of the fighting in the past 
weeks, is probably not designed primari- 
ly to gain this important transportation 
center and the railway to the south in 
furtherance of his own needs, but rather 
to free this area from the Russians in 
order to protect his north flank in the 
larger undertaking in the Caucasus, now 
encompassed but not yet unleashed in 
its fullness. 

Once a German foothold is established 
in this area, a full-scale effort probably 
will follow to extend the front to the 
Rostov-Astrakhan-Stalingrad triangle as 
a prelude to the occupation of the 
Northern Caucasus. 

On the other side of the battle pic- 
ture, regardless of German successes 
and superiority in numbers and equip- 
ment, the Russians have the advantage 
of strategical position, and as long as 
the armies of Timoshenko and Zhukoff 
remain in being they will continue a 
dangerous menace to the invader. It is 
these armies that have delayed the ex- 
ecution of Hitler’s plans and forced him 
to battle along the Don before he could 
launch his long-heralded campaign into 
the Caucasus. 

But beyond the Don lies the Volga, 
and farther on is the barrier of the 
Urals, and back of these heights stretch 
the great plains of Siberia. Time and 
space are with the Russians, and on the 
horizon to the west rises the faint but 
unmistakable silhouette of an approach- 
ing Allied army. 


Egypt 

The battle in Egypt, at the beginning 
of the week, seemed to be breaking out 
anew after more than a week of posi- 
tional warfare. However, the _re- 
ported ground actions were in the 
nature of reconnaissance attacks and 
small maneuvers for betterment of 
positions, while the air forces were di- 
rected against bsck-area targets, 
troop concentrations, supply lines, and 
bases. 

As the Eighth Army has suffered 
greatly in the loss of mechanized equip- 
ment and the Afrika Korps is struggling 
to maintain its precarious supply lines, 
it is conceivable that the pause in Egypt 
resulted from Rommel’s having tanks 
with no fuel and Auchinleck fuel with 
no tanks. 
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And our dear, glorious earth is sown 
with the heads of Cossacks; 

Our gentle Don is adorned with youth- 
ful widows: 

Our gentle father Don is blossomed 
with orphans; 

The waves of the gentle Don are rich 
with fathers’ and mothers’ tears. 


For centuries, the Don Cossacks have 
sung this plaintive song and others like it. 
They sang it when they drove the Tatars 
from the steppes in the sixteenth century. 
In the civil war of 1918-20 the mournful 
words fitted a conflict in which the Cos- 
sacks fought the Reds, the Whites, and 
each other. And the words echoed in the 
hot summer air last week as the German 
Army swept over the sleepy, neat, white- 
washed villages and across the Don. 

To the Cossacks, the Don marked the 
boundary of their world, a source of food, 
and an artery of trade. It is a river that 
winds its way for 1,300 miles through 
black, fertile soil and chalk rock. To the 
west of the high cliffs of the Don’s right 
bank stretch fields of wheat, dotted by the 
orange disks of the sunflower. To the east, 
toward the distant Volga, extends a series 
of low-lying, green steppes. The steel-gray 
waters of the Don are high and rolling in 
the spring, sluggish in the summer, and by 
July the sandy bottom is plainly visible, 
where the fords streak across the river. 

The German advance transformed these 
fords into great battlefields. The Don 
echoed the thud of 2,000,000 marching 
feet, the rumble of 3,000 Nazi tanks, and 
the steady roar of 3,000 German planes. 
Nazi engineers built pontoon bridges across 
the river. Huge guns and tanks slowly 
churned their way across the fords. All 
the while, Soviet planes and guns ham- 
mered at the enemy concentrations. 

With 50 intantry divisions, ten to twelve 
armored divisions, and an equal number of 
motorized divisions, the Nazis drove three 
tremendous wedges into Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko’s southern front. The north- 
ernmost of these passed through Voronezh, 
an industrial city of 212,000. The second 
wedge was thrust to the east of the rail- 
way center of Rossosh. The third hit south, 
across the formidable barrier of the Donets 
River. 

The final objective of the German moves 
was apparently a great flanking attack 
toward the Caucasus. The northernmost 
columns aimed at severing the Voronezh 
hinge between the Central and Southern 
Red Armies and then making a wide, semi- 
circular sweep southward, to the great in- 
dustrial center of Stalingrad, with its mu- 
nitions plants, oil refineries, and shipyards. 

The second prong was directed at Astra- 
khan, the Caspian Sea port, through which 
the thick lubricating oil of the Baku fields 
flows northward, into the war plants and 
tanks of the Red Army. Hitler needs this 

oil above all else on the list of essential 
war goods. Through Astrakhan, also, Lend- 
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Lease supplies pour into Russia from Iran. 
The southern prong was aimed at out- 
flanking Rostov and isolating the Caucasus 
from the Russian supply bases. 

As the German campaign unfolded, so 
did a whole series of new tactics. The 
Nazis no longer employed thin panzer 
tentacles, reaching out into enemy terri- 
tory—for Timoshenko last year learned 
how to hack them off. Nor did the Ger- 
mans spread their forces thin along a 
1,000-mile front. 

Instead, they flung every bit of strength 
they could marshal against a 200-mile-wide 
front. From the Reich and the puppet 
states came reinforcements in men. From 
Germany, also, came vast reserves of 
tanks. From the air bases in the Mediter- 
ranean every plane that could be spared 
was sent to Russia. 

One of the most important changes in 
German tactics went back to Roman his- 
tory. But instead of using infantrymen’s 
shields to sheathe a marching column with 
armor, the Germans employed tanks and 
planes. The Nazi “tortoise” became a 
gigantic square, protected on the sides by 
tanks and on top by planes. The ratio was 
a plane to a tank. Within the square were 
motorized infantry, light artillery, engineer 
troops, and supply units. Each square 
rolled on, without regard to its supply lines. 

Acting in collaboration with the army, 
the Luftwaffe also modified its methods. 
An elaborate system was devised for 
switching entire air fleets from sector to 
sector, swiftly and secretly. Advanced air- 
fields in Russia, where the normal comple- 
ment was 50 to 70 planes, were found to 
have 500 and 600 craft a few hours before 
the land attack began. To these shock 
fleets fell the task of blasting out the path 
for the advancing land units. At least three 
or four such fleets were operating on the 
eastern front this week, with another fleet 
in reserve to fill in the gaps blasted out 
of the Luftwaffe by the Russian fighters 
and guns. The reserve force was estimated 
at 700 to 1,000 pursuit craft and 400 to 
700 air transports. 

Against these new German tactics the 
Russians relied on defense in depth and on 
selling space for time. The Red Army was, 
however, able to put into action a con- 
siderable number of giant tanks, the 52- 
ton KV’s named after Marshal Klementi 


Voroshiloff. Each of these steel-treaded — 
monsters was armed with a 3-inch gun, - 


an antiaircraft gun, and three machine 
guns. Big, low, and fast, they carried armor 
so thick it was reputed to be invulnerable 
to fire from 77-millimeter guns. Using 
Diesel oil, they were also safer from the 
fire hazard than the American gasoline- 
driven tanks. But the Soviets did not have 
enough of the KV’s or any other type of 
tank to match the German panzer di- 
visions. And from every indication it was 
this Nazi superiority in armored vehicles 
that was proving more decisive than any 
other factor. 
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Nazi drives: Solid arrows show actual advances, open arrows indicate di- . 
rection of main offensives 


The Reds also leaned heavily on the war- 
tested Stormovik plane, used mainly 
against Nazi motorized columns. Strongly 
armored, this craft could stand a lot of 
punishment. New weapons displayed by the 
Russians included an automatic flame 
thrower, a trench mortar with a 5-mile 
range, and a field gun with initial velocity 
so high it could be used against tanks. 

But despite these weapons, and despite 
heroic resistance, the Russian lines con- 
tinued to buckle under Nazi pressure. 
Moscow made no attempt to conceal the 
gravity of the situation. The official gov- 
ernment paper Izvestia admitted that 
“military mischance has befallen us. Ger- 
man tanks have broken through to Central 
Russia. The danger is great.” And the 
army’s organ, Red Star, appealed to the 
troops: “Not one more step backward. We 
cannot afford to yield another yard of 
Soviet soil.” 


Significance-—— 


The present advance took the Germans 
across a line exactly midway between the 
former Russian-German frontier and the 
Urals. The Ukraine, Russia’s granary, has 
been completely occupied. Another great 








farm belt, between the Don and the Volga, 
is in deadly peril. Two links between Mos- 
cow and the Caucasus, the Don River and 
the railway to Rostov, have been severed. 
An important industrial area, stretching 
from Voronezh to Voroshiloffgrad, has been 
laid waste. Less than 200 miles of low, 
treeless plain now separate Nazi tanks 
from the Volga, Russia’s greatest single 
lifeline. 

Yet as long ago as 1927, the Russians 
foresaw such a situation. At that time, 
the Soviet planners divided Russia in- 
to three zones. The “vulnerable” area 
stretched 300 miles east of the old Russo- 
Polish border. Next came the “conditional- 
ly safe” zone, whose edge passed through 
Moscow, just east of Voronezh, and then 
down to Stalingrad. The “safe” area spread 
beyond the Volga. 

The Soviet planners, working together 
with the general staff, put the emphasis 
in all the three Five-Year Plans on the in- 
dustrialization of the “safe” area. As a re- 
sult, many of the basic industries, plus 
those transferred from the conquered 
regions, now lie in the Urals and Si- 
beria. 

When the danger to the “conditionally 
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The Drape of. Berlin: One of the most extraor- 
dinary photos to come out of the war is this view showing 
the lengths to which the Germans have gone to camou- 


Passed by U.S. Censor 


flage Berlin against air raids. Tremendous colored nets are 
spread over the massive Kaiser-Damm exhibition halls to 
simulate meadows with a fake road running through them. 





safe” zone became apparent last fall, the 
Soviets began to gird the area with steel 
and concrete. From Lake Ladoga to the 
Caucasus, a belt of forts, tank traps, and 
gun emplacements—130 miles deep and 
2,000 miles long—was built during the 
winter and spring. These defenses, Mos- 
cow claimed, sealed the Caucasus from at- 
tacks from the north. But on the whole, 
they were not meant to stop the Wehr- 
macht. Rather, like other devices of de- 
fense-in-depth, they were intended mainly 
to delay and exhaust the foe. : 

In the past fortnight, the Nazis have 
obviously advanced much faster than the 
Soviets anticipated. The weight of German 
men and matériel could not be matched. 
Instead of halting to wipe out @he pockets 
of Soviet resistance—as they did fast year 
—the Nazis drove on forward, towaed 
definite territorialwobjectives. “Dhis illus- 
trates the greatest single difference between 
the strategies of the two German cam- 
paigns. Last year, the Nazis sought to 
annihilate the Red Army. This year, they 
aim at capturing certain vital points and 
lifelines. And the need for the lubricating 
oil of Baku is perhaps the greatest single 
stimulus behind the current offensive in 
Russia. 

But the change in strategy bears within 
it the seeds of future trouble. For in aim- 
ing at the occupation of specific points, 
the Germans allow the Russians to pre- 
serve intact the bulk of their army. 


Battle of Egypt 


British Again on Offensive 
in Seesaw Fight on the Sands 


Victory in the North African desert has 
taken on something of the quality of a 
mirage. Like those ¢himmering lakes that 
tantalize thirsty wanderers on the sands, 
the shape of decisive victory has often 
loomed before commanders only to vanish 
and leave nothing but frustration. That 
happened to the British twice when they 
drove to beyond Bengasi. It happened to 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel when his 
push tayard the Nile creaked to a halt 
at El Alamein, 60 miles from Alex- 
andria. 

This did not mean that Rommel was 
defeated or that he would not again make 
a powerful thrust into Egypt. But it did 
mean that the Nazi marshal had another 
hard fight before him: For at the last mo- 
ment the defenders found themselves, and 
all last week it was the British who were 
on the offensive. 

Their push was one that was paced by 
and dependent on a curtain of air power. 
It was provided without stint by four air 
forces rolled into one—the RAF (Royal 
Air Force), the SAAF (South African Air 
Force), the RAAF (Royal Australian Air 
Force), and the USAF (United States 
Air Force) . Day and night they laid down 


a blanket of bombs and bullets on the 
hapless Italians and Germans. 

The air operations were directed from a 
trailer somewhere in the desert. From the 
15- by 7-foot vehicle, which is furnished 
with a bed, a closet, a washbowl, and a 
field desk, Air Vice Marshal Arthur Con- 
ingham commanded the largest force of 
planes ever assembled in the desert. 

As an example of the number of planes 
operating in support of the army, the 
RAF gave out this typical day’s log: 130 
bombers with 127 fighters attacked Axis 
concentrations south of Alamein; 75 Kitty- 
hawks bombed transports at Daba air- 
drome; 166 Spitfire and Hurricane fighters 
swept the battle area at hourly intervals; 
at night 84 Wellingtons, 8 Liberators, and 
6 Blenheims bombed motor transport con- 
centrations at Daba and shipping off Ben- 
gasi. 

But Coningham claimed superiority in 
quality as well as numbers to the Axis 
planes. The results in the air battles bore 
him out. American Liberators showed such 
disdain of enemy planes that they made 
daylight raids on Axis basés as far back as 
Bengasi and shot down two Messer- 
schmitts that tried to attack them. Brit- 
ish Beaufighters caught lumbering Junkers 
52 transports off the Libyan coast twice 
and despite their Messerschmitt escort 
shot down twelve on one occasion 
three on another. 

Coningham defended the RAF policy 
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of not bothering about dive bombers. He 
said that American Douglas Boston bomb- 
ers were much better suited for antitroop 
action and told why: “Those Bostons are 
lethal. Rommel does not like them, and 
we are dosing the Germans heavily with 
them right around the clock. They do 
more damage than dive bombers, and 
Rommel does not get our Bostons, while 
we get his Stukas.” So deadly were the 
Bostons that the RAF began to’ use the 
word “Bostonize” in place of strafe. 


The RAF provided the immediate cover - 


and the long-range bombardment that 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck needed to 
launch an assault against the powerful 
Axis formations. From his headquarters 
—they consisted of a few trucks with a 
canvas strung between them—somewhere 
near the front lines, Auchinleck gave the 
orders-for the first British counterattack 
since the fall of Tobruk. 

It began about 5 o’clock in the morning. 
The British usually attack at this hour to 
have the sun in the enemy’s eyes, just as 
the Germans attack at dusk for the same 
reason. Within 90 minutes the British had 
driven forward 5 miles beyond Alamein to 
a spot in the sand called Tel el Eisa— 


‘ Arabic for Hill of Jesus. Australian troops, 


presumably drawn from remaining units in 
Syria and Palestine, and New Zealanders 
spearheaded the assault. 

The victory was not a big one and the 
main armored forces of neither side were 
engaged. But it gave a welcome lift to 
morale, and once again British troops 
enjoyed the pleasant spectacle of watch- 
ing prisoners file into the forward pens. 
More than 2,000, mostly Italians, were 
captured. 

Richard D. McMillan United Press 
correspondent, described them: “I talked 
to German and Italian prisoners who were 
moving back from the front. The Italians 
said they had been completely surprised. 
Most of the Germans were surly, sneering, 
and silent. But one of them, about 18 
years old, who was wounded in the arm, 
smiled when I helped him into an ambu- 
lance. They were sturdy, healthy troops. 
Apparently they had plenty of food and 
water .. . The Italian troops were seedy 
and unkempt. Some wore leather leggings 
with white, black, or tan shoes. Some had 
pet dogs with them.” 

On July 13 the navy joined in these air- 
force and army triumphs. A British naval 
flotilla appeared by night off Mersa Ma- 
truh, former anchor of the British line on 
the Egyptian coast. After sinking an 
Axis ammunition carrier the warships 
turned their guns-onto Axis concentrations 


while naval planes joined the attack and 
bombed the base. 


The British attacks on the Axis forces 
were a sign of renewed Allied confidence 


and strength. But they did not mean that 
t was out of danger. On the whole, 
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The Importance of the Murmansk Convoy Route 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


The British occupation of the 
French island of Mayotte in the Comoro 
group in the Mozambique Channel gives 
the Allies a base with excellent sheltered 
waters for sea operations. This occupa- 
tion also stiffens the chain of sea de- 
fenses which extend through Madagas- 
car, the Seychelles, the Chagos and 
Maldive Archipelagoes and guard traffic 
bound for India, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Red Sea. 

Though extremely important as a 
precautionary measure, operations in 
this area are overshadowed by what is 
taking place in other waters. The three 
other areas where operations have been 
intensified are the Barents Sea, the 
Western Aleutians, and the Eastern and 
Central Mediterranean. 

In its major aspect, sea warfare is 
still that of safeguarding traffic to im- 
portant key points. And of all the con- 
voy routes, none for the present is more 
important than the one which leads 
past Iceland and through the Barents 
Sea to Murmansk and Archangel. Nor 
is one, with the possible exception of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, more dif- 
ficult to defend. 

In addition to fighting fog, ice, and 
gales in the winter and perpetual day- 
light in the early summer, shipping 
with its escort must face the Nazis, 
strongly entrenched from Trondheim, 
through Tromsé, and around the North 
Cape to Petsamo in Finland. Along this 
entire coast the Germans have bases 
from which their submarines, air forces, 
and raiders can work. 

After leaving Iceland, convoys can 
have little air support—except that 
furnished by carriers—unless Allied air 
bases can be established on Jan Mayen 
Island, 280 miles northeast of Iceland, 
on Bear Island, 230 miles across the 
Barents Sea from the North Cape, and 
on Spitzbergen. 

Jan Mayen has a strictly Arctic cli- 
mate, though meteorological and radio 
stations are located on the southern 
side of the island. Bear Island presents 
a better strategic prospect, since it com- 
mands the Barents Sea between Spitz- 
bergen and the North Cape. Unless the 
Allies make Spitzbergen and Bear Island 
into strong air bases, the Nazis will 
continue to hold the air edge in the 
Barents Sea, up to the zone of Russian 
influence. 

The recent German. attacks on the 
Russia-bound convoys bring out some 


interesting points. First. of all, these con- 
voys must be guarded by naval forces 
sufficiently strong to meet any form of 
attack the Germans may launch, of 
which the most dangerous. is that con-. 
ducted by a raiding force composed 
of high-speed battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers. These can slip out of con- 
venient Norwegian ports, and night or 
day, winter or summer, attack a con- 
voy and inflict great damage. The ac- 
tion last week, in which the Tirpitz and 
other German naval units were involved, 
is an example of this danger. 

Another point of interest is the lo- 
cality where one convoy was attacked. 
The encounter apparently took place 
somewhere in the waters between Bear 
Island and Spitzbergen. The ice charts 
for this area show that up to July the 
normal ice limits extend to Bear Island, 
but during July and August there is 
clear water north of the island. Con- 
voys would naturally take this route 
since it carries them farther from the 
coast of Norway. In winter, however, 
they must run between Bear Island and 
the North Cape, which is the area of 
maximum danger. 


In the Western Aleutians our sub- 
marines have been doing good work. 
They have accounted for five Japanese 
destroyers, three of which definitely 
were sunk. Undersea craft draw more 
water than a destroyer, and prowling 
around the ledges and uncharted rocks, 
with which these seas abound, in fog 
and submerged, is no easy task. Better 
fitted for this type of work, if we had 
any to spare, would be a flotilla of fast 
PT boats. However, the Japanese take 
the same risks with their transports and 
naval craft. But on the whole, fog favors 
them more than it does us, for it enables 
them to move secretly, while it handi- 
caps our air attack, and submarines are 
better off in clear weather. 

In the Central and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean activities are continuous. To 
keep its sea traffic bound for Rommel 
safer, the Axis has bombed Malta in- . 
cessantly. The British, having no other _ 
fleet bases to operate from nearer than 
Gibraltar and Alexandria, and contend- 
ing against strong air power, have had 
to modify their counterattack. Sub- 
marines harass the enemy, while the 
air forces bomb the supply and recep- 
tion depots, and attack shipping cross- 
ing the Mediterranean. 
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Rommel’s forces still considerably out- 
number the Allies. The British lost just 
about one-half of their effectiveness in the 
surrender of Tobruk and during the long 
retreat into Egypt. Romme! has main- 
tained his forces more or less intact. They 
amount to seven divisions, three German 
and four Italian. Three of these are 
armored and the other four are mecha- 
nized. Rommel has no foot infantry as 
such. 

Furthermore, the Nazi leader is known 
to be receiving reinforcements. The Junk- 
ers transports that were caught by the 
RAF were probably bringing specialist 
troops from Crete. A constant stream of 
small boats creep along the North African 
coast to supply the Axis forces. There are 
also signs that large convoys are being 
passed across the Central Mediterranean 
from Italy to Rommel’s African bases. 
The Axis has again launched heavy air 
attacks on Malta—the British shot down 
nineteen planes over the island in one 
day—with the objective of immobilizing 
that base while the convoys slip past to 
ports in Africa. 


The most hopeful factor for the Allies, 
however, lies in the fact that the Germans 
are apparently not ready to launch a full- 
scale offensive against the entire Middle 
East position. The strongest evidence in 
support of this view is that nearly all the 
Nazi planes and parachute units concen- 
trated in Greece and Crete have been with- 
drawn from that region and shifted to the 
Russian front. The danger of an invasion 
of Turkey has also almost completely 
vanished. 

This situation forms a curious parallel 
to the chain of events following the cap- 
ture of Crete by the Germans last spring. 
Then, with the French still holding Syria 
and a revolt simmering in Iraq, the Axis 
seemed all set to take the Middle East. 
Instead, the Germans made no further 
moves to take advantage of what was an 
extraordinarily favorable position. The 
reason, of course, was that the Nazis had 
already committed themselves to the at- 
tack on the Soviet. In the same way to- 
day, German preoccupation in Russia is 


. the most important factor in aiding the 


Allies to hold the Middle East. 


Knock, Knock 


The most searching comment on the 
flood of rumors about an Allied second 
front against Germany came from the 
newspaper Ta Kung Pao in Chungking. It 
simply quoted an Old Chinese saying: 
“There is plenty of noise on the staircase 
but nobody comes down.” 


So Sorry 


Japanese etiquette for the non-Japanese 
has just been introduced in the occupied 
portions of New Guinea. The proclamation 
defining the new rules of conduct included 
these commandments: 

Bow your head when passing a Japanese 
soldier. 

Fly the Japanese flag from your home, 
and learn the Japanese language. 

Do not write letters, hold any public 
meetings, or listen to the radio. 

Do not buy, sell, or transfer any prop- 
erty. 

Black out your house at night. 


Internationsl 


German panzer troops captured in Libya set sail for a prison camp under the eye of a machine-gun-armed guard 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





the 
“ond 
+ ‘Long Way From East St. Louis’ 
ing: 
case by JOHN LARDNER 
The mills of censorship grind slow- _rag in record time, there is nothing like The troops who came to Moresby 
ly, and only this week is your corre- the New Guinea sun at high noon. found colored men there already—the 
spondent able to mention the United The new troops had scrambled into __ straight, finely built natives of Papua, 
States Negro troops he saw in the blaz- _ slit trenches, as ordered. They were speaking the Motuan tongue or mis- 
nee ing heat of Port Moresby, in Papuan shouting cheerfully back and forth at — sionary-school English. Some of these 
ipied New Guinea, some time ago. They were _ one another. A big brown private first | were dock workers, others had worked 
ation scattered along the dusty white road class called to me as I shambled past. the rubber plantations a few miles in- 
uded outside the Hotel Moresby in the “How do they shoot, pretty good?” land, still others came from nearby 
“downtown” district of the tiny tropical he asked. villages. Our troops, however, had little 
7 port that is the Allies’ most advanced “Not so good.” time to become acquainted; the work 
outpost for attack or defense in the “That’s fine,” said the private first of evacuating natives from the Moresby 
nome, | Southwest Pacific. class, and turned to a colleague. “Man __ region was nearly complete, and within 
; The boys are there, all right. They here,” he reported, jerking a thumb at _a few days I was able to find only camp 
rublic are specialized stevedore troops, most your correspondent, “says they can’t servants, who stayed on, and one small 
of them, busy raking up the runways _ even find the right country.” group of eight men and women, just 
prey from which our fliers and the Aus- From across the road another voice __ preparing to leave their house on stilts 


tralians carry their loads of trouble to 
the Japs at the bases just to the north— 
Rabaul in New Britain, Tojo’s southern 
stronghold, and stubborn Lae and well- 
smashed Salamaua on the north coast 
of New Guinea itself. 

The colored troops had just arrived 
when I first saw them. I walked down 
a hill past the hotel from our lodging- 
house and eyrie above the port. An 
air-raid alarm was on, the zooming of 
planes farther inland could be heard 
faintly, but the Jap bombers were ignor- 
















































ing on our airfields. Besides, I had to 
reach the censor with my story then 
or not at all that day, and he was a 
@mile walk away. Incidentally, for 
turning your shirt into a sopping wet 





























ing the town and the port, concentrat- 


boomed out through Moresby’s white 
noon heat—“It’s a long way from East 
St. Louis!” 

A long way it is—from the towns and 
farms of the South and East and 
Middle West where these young bucks 
grew up in years of peace. I traveled to 
Australia with the first consignment of 
Negro troops sent to the Southwest 
Pacific; 90 per cent of them had never 
seen an ocean before. On deck I heard 
a soldier say “Where is Australia, 
sergeant?” and heard the sergeant 
answer “Way down, boy, way down 
somewhere.” White and colored alike, 
they would have been hard put to find 
New Guinea on a map. They didn’t 
give much thought to New Guinea in 
the years of peace. Who did? 


at a seaside village for the interior. 

Thus the life of American troops, 
whose presence in Port Moresby has 
just been confirmed by the War Depart- 
ment, is quietly and rigorously military: 
work, a visit from the Japs, more work, 
sleep. Their work has. made Moresby a 
smoothly efficient arsenal and jump-off 
point for the trouble-shooters who keep 
knocking the Jap off balance and scat- 
tering concentrations on his southern- 
most line. 

It’s no secret in upper strategic circles 
that the primary purpose of the Japa- 
nese armada in the Coral Sea last May 
was to pinch off Port Moresby. It was 
and it remains a needle in Tojo’s flank. 
The Negro troops of the United States 
have helped to make it so. 








beoo- 
Egyptian Oddities 

The Battle of Egypt last week produced 
these sidelights on war in the desert: 


GA Nazi tank rolled across the sands, 
mashed into a British 25-pounder gun, 
pat it out of commission, and came to a 
halt. When the gunners peered inside, they 
found the crew had all been killed, and 
the dead driver was slumped over the 
controls. Keeping the tank true on its 
course toward the gun that had hit his 
machine. 


















































{When British naval fliers dropped a 
mysterious package behind the German 

curiosity overcame the caution of 
the enemy troops. They found twelve cans 
of American beer with a note to Marshal 
Rommel: “We thought you might be 
thirsty 












































{Withdrawing British troops did not 
valuable desert water wells, since 
could be speedily redug by the 














enemy. Instead they defiled them with fish 
oil. But on regaining the same ground, the 
British found that the Nazis had freshened 
the wells by means of a special apparatus 
for extracting the oil. 


{ British headquarters, checking the bat- 
tle haul of Nazi prisoners, didn’t know what 
to make of two men in their 30s who said 
they had only just been drafted. One ex- 
plained: “We are Jews, and the Reich has 
only recently been conscripting Jews for 
military service.” 


q A patrol leader on the alert for German 
prowlers reported lurking behind the British 
barbed-wire defense abandoned the chase. 
“We can’t find .hem,” he told his men. 
“Here we are,” said a voice in the darkness. 
Nine tired, dirty soldiers joined the patrol. 
They were British troops, escaped from 
Tobruk, who had driven 340 miles across 
Axis territory in a truck assembled from 
spare parts of half-wrecked vehicles left 
in the sand. 





Honors for Heroes 


A tall, thin-lipped, gray-haired ex-sub- 
marine officer who inflicted upon Japan the 
only major naval defeats in its modern his- 
tory received the Distinguished Service 
Medal recently. He also came close to los- 
ing his life. 

He was Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
commander of the Pacific Fleet. The ad- 
miral flew from Pearl Harbor to the West 
Coast to receive his decoration, and his 
plane nosed over when it landed. The co- 
pilot, Lt. Thomas M. Roscoe of Oakland, 
Calif., was killed. Admiral Nimitz and 
other passengers were bruised. 

Undeterred by the injuries, Admiral Ni- 
mitz received the medal from Admiral Er- 
nest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet, in a simple ceremony 
aboard a warship. The citation, drawn by 
President Roosevelt, praised Nimitz’s “un- 
failing judgment and sound decision, 
coupled with skill and vigor,” in defeating 
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the Japanese at Coral Sea and Midway Is- 
land. 


4] Twenty-eight other officers and men were 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for part in the Battle of Midway. The 
group, half of which was honored post- 
humously, comprised the crews of four 
Atmy torpedo planes which hit two Jap- 
anese aircraft carriers. The action was the 
first torpedo-bomber attack in the history 
of the Army. The planes used were iden- 
tified only as medium bombers but were 
probably Martin B-26s, inasmuch as this 
was the type also used as torpedo bombers 
by the Army in the Aleutians. Loaded with 
tin fish, the Martin should be the fastest, 
biggest, and most powerful torpedo bomber 
in the world. 





Question Mark Spaatz 


He was the right man to decorate the 
American heroes of the Fourth of July 
bombing of the Nazi-held Netherlands. 
For Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz was a pilot in 
the last war, where he flew a Spad over the 
Meuse to bag two Fokkers in a dogfight 
and was decorated for his skill in action at 
St. Mihiel. Thrill for thrill, he could match 
the tough youngsters, on whose tunics he 
pinned the Distinguished Flying Cross last 
week. 

At the same time, Spaatz was made 
head of the United States Army Air 
Forces in the newly designated European 
theater of operations. An airman for more 
than half of his 51 years, the general could 
exchange command experience in most of 
the vital offices of the flying service from 
pursuit to planning. And under “Experi- 
mental,” he could add another peculiarly 
his own, the command of the Army plane 
Question Mark in the famous 150-hour re- 
fueling endurance flight over California in 
1929. 

“Tooey” Spaatz, so-called because of 
his freckled, carrot-topped resemblance to 
an upperclassman named Toohey, came out 
of West Point in 1914 as an infantry lieu- 
tenant headed for Hawaii. Ground work 
was slow, so in 1915 he transferred to the 
San Diego Aviation School and became 
one of the first 25 Army men to earn his 
wings. After service in Southwest air 
squadrons, Spaatz, then a captain com- 
manding the 3lst Aero Squadron, arrived 
in France in 1917, just in time to join a 
French aviation mission in the first night 
bombing over the German lines. 

The Armistice brought him back to 
the United States. Two years later he went 
to Kelly Field as commander, and subse- 
quently he was made chief of the First Pur- 
suit Group at Ellington and Selfridge 
Fields. In 1924, he enrolled at Langley 
Field for a course in military tactics, and 
later rounded out his career by serving in 
the bombardment command and in an 
executive post with the Chief of the Air 


Corps at Washington. As a special military 
observer in Britain during 1940, he had a 
chance to study German aerial tactics 
during the worst of the blitzkrieg. After 
Pearl Harbor he was named chief of the 
Air Force Combat Command and last 
March became commanding General at 
headquarters in Washington. 

The new European air chief, who has 
been in London since last month, is re- 
garded by the Air Forces as an expert tac- 
tician and by his friends as a military 
mystery. War Department officers who 
have known him for twenty years laugh 
when they think of Axis leaders trying to 
figure out what Spaatz will do next. No 
one else ever has. 

Spaatz’s name indicates his Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch origin. He used to use a 
single “a” until his wife made him change 
the spelling because people insisted on 
pronouncing it “spats” instead of the cor- 
rect “spots.” There is a peculiar dearth 
of anecdotes about Spaatz, but he is an af- 
fable man who plays squash for exercise 
and the guitar for pleasure. He has the 
tactician’s fondness for chess and checkers. 
In Washington he was known as a rabid 
football fan, combining the sport with 
tactical detail by shutting a group of of- 
ficers in the projection room of the Mu- 
nitions Building on Saturday afternoons 
and charting on a big blackboard the pro- 
gress of Army games from the radio de- 
scription of the play. ' 

On July 11, Spaatz took a long step 
toward getting his aerial team set for ac- 
tion against Germany. Army headquar- 
ters announced that a fully equipped air- 
drome, staffed entirely by Americans, had 
been established in Britain. Planes based 





on the field include Douglas attack bomb- 
ers and Boeing Flying Fortresses. It 
was also revealed that the commander of 
all United States bombing planes in the 
European theater was Brig. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, a Texas-born test pilot, the first 
man to make a transcontinental flight fly- 
ing blind and a companion of Spaatz in 
the Question Mark experiment. 





Successors to AVG 


In the skies of China, American Army 
fliers last week quieted those who had be- 
moaned the disbandment of the American 
Volunteer Group. The Flying Tigers had 
obviously found. worthy successors. 

The new American force owed much of 
its effectiveness to its chief, Brig. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault, who had also fathered 
and led the AVG. Under his leadership, 
the Army fliers struck a series of sharp 
blows at the Japanese defenses—despite a 
7 to 1 plane inferiority. 

The American fliers staged raids on the 
three principal Japanese bases in China— 
Hankow, Nanchang, and Canton. Their 
score by the end of the week stood at about 
40 enemy planes destroyed, a gunboat and 
some transports sunk, oil tanks and ware- 
houses set afire, and Japanese troops 
bombed. 

Watching these exploits from the side- 
lines last week were 29 unhappy Britons. 
Former members of the RAF ground 
crews, they joined the AVG during the 
battle for Burma. When the AVG was 
disbanded on July 4, these men were 


- “orphaned,” for Britons are ineligible for 


enlistment in the American air. force. Since 
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General Spaatz decorated the Fourth of July heroes 
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all were expert mechanics, however, Gen- 
eral Chennault was expected to find some 
way of enrolling them in his forces. 

One of them explained why he was so 
anxious to stay with an American unit: 
“Once a British air marshal called on the 
AVG and asked to see a squadron leader. 
He was told the squadron leader was play- 
ing poker with a ground crew. He then 
asked to see the vice-leader, and was taken 
to a fighter plane where the vice-leader 
was helping mechanics to dismantle an en- 
gine. These things are unheard of in the 
RAF—and we rather like it.” 





Nazi Consolation 


The Germans welcomed their wounded 
back from the Russian front last week with 
a broadcast that couldn’t have occurred in 
any other country in the world. It was 
made by Professor Kunz, rector of a Berlin 
university and was apparently meant to 
provide words of comfort. This is how it 
was phrased: 


For everyday life a man does not need 
two hands or two legs. Soldiers who lose 
both legs can, for example, continue to ride 
horses. All that the soldiers need to return 
to their former life is an iron will and, of 
course, they must get help in the.beginning. 

If their will is strong enough they will 
be able to accomplish all sorts of manual 
work. This would be somewhat difficult 
for those who lost the upper part of their 
legs, but they can get commercial or in- 
tellectual jobs. 

One hand, in any case, is enough for 
every job, and with a strong will the loss 
of two forearms will be no obstacle either. 
The loss of two arms above the elbow 
can compel some to abandon manual work, 
but there are cases when even such men 
can learn manual work. 






How British intruder raiders shoot up Nazi airfields and thereby protect their own bombers from attack 


RAF Assaults 


British Keep Hitting at Nazis 
in Daytime and Intruder Raids 


The Germans suffered two heavy blows 
in the Battle of the Atlantic last week. 
Both were delivered by the RAF and both 
fell on the Nazis from the air over the 
Reich itself. 

The first RAF blow was directed at Wil- 
helmshaven. A strong force of bombers, 
probably about 300, made a big night raid 
on the North Sea port with the objective 
of smashing the naval yards and in par- 
ticular those building submarines. The 
German communiqué the next day ad- 
mitted that the British had “started fires” 
and that the “civilian population suffered 
losses”—telltale phrases that indicate 
heavy damage. The Wilhelmshaven raid 
followed a week of attacks on Bremen, 
which devastated that port’s shipbuilding 
facilities, according to a Swedish report. 

On Saturday the RAF struck even hard- 
er at the Reich’s capacity for manufactur- 
ing U-boats. Great Lancasters, the fastest 
and the newest of Britain’s four-engined 
bombers, swung out over the North Sea 
in late afternoon, over Denmark and into 
the Baltic. As twilight set in behind them, 
they dived down out of storm clouds just 
above the dock area of the onetime Free 
City of Danzig, the ostensible cause of the 
entire war. 

Laying sticks of bombs directly across 
the submarine cradles, the Lancasters 
zoomed up and away almost before the 
German defenses could go into action. Out 
of between 50 to 100 bombers, the British 
lost only three and the Germans admitted 
“material damage” at Danzig. At the same 
time, another force of Lancasters attacked 
shipbuilding facilities at the Baltic Sea 
port of Flensburg. 
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Newsweek—Browne 


This was the longest daylight raid—a 
round trip of 1,750 miles—that the RAF 
has ever made. The only thing to compare 
with it was the attack made by another 
group of Lancasters on a submarine engine 
plant at Augsburg last April. Both raids 
were spectacular successes, but nonetheless 
daylight raiding is too hazardous a business 
for anything except such sporadic forays. 
The main RAF attacks still occur at night. 

The night raids take place with a ratio 
of losses that the British consider they 
can well bear. One reason for these com- 
paratively small losses is the concentration 
of the attack in a short space of time. 
Another reason is what the British call 
“intruder raids.” Several of these took 
place last week, and they represented 
crack teamwork in a little-known RAF 
activity. 

When the intruder attacks began in the 
spring of 1940, they were purely defensive, 
with the object of catching the German 
bombers returning from raids on Britain. 
This the RAF accomplished by sending 
night fighters, Douglas Havocs and Beau- 
fighters, over strategic airports in France 
to circle in the dark until the enemy raid- 
ers stole home. Spotting the German 
planes was easy. The British fliers simply 
waited for the twinkle of recognition lights 
or the glare of the airdrome’s flare paths 
below and then dove for the kill. 

Intruder raids, proper, began only this 
spring. They were used on a large scale for 
the first time in the great assault on Co- 
logne. The technique of two years ago re- 
mains about the same: with Fighter and 
Bomber Commands cooperating closely, 
the forces sent out for the intruder attacks 
are composed of night fighters, still mostly 
Douglas Havocs and Beaufighters, and 
light bombers, such as the Blenheim and 
the Douglas Boston. The Havoc, the night- 
fighter version of the American-built Bos- 
ton, seems to be the ideal plane for these 
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of bread and three small cans of water. The 
crew members thanked him politely but 
declined to shake hands with him for the 
sub’s cameraman, who wanted to take 
propaganda pictures. 


4 One submarine shelled a small Latvian 
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Sea Ranger: Last week the Navy disclosed its latest mystery plane, this 


Boeing Sea Ranger, officially tagged XPBB-1. With greater range and bomb 
load than any other naval plane in regular service, it is in the weight class of 
four-motor ships yet has only two huge Wright Cyclone engines. The monster 
has a ten-man crew, five gun turrets (in nose, tail, each side, and atop the 
fuselage), and is designed for long-range patrol and bombing work. 





nocturnal jobs. Powerfully armed, with the 
standard transparent nose replaced by a 
lengthened solid nose painted black, and 
driven by two 1,600-horsepower Wright 
engines, the Havoc boasts a top speed of 
330 miles an hour. 

The intruder raids are precisely timed 
for the moment when the Germans receive 
word that the British are sending a large 
bombing force across the Channel. Plotted 
in advance for patrol duty over important 
airdromcs in the enemy country, each in- 
truder pilot is in the air before the waves 
of RAF bombers appear. As the Nazi 
fighters prepare to intercept the attack- 
ing bombers, the intruder drops to a low 
level, searching the ground for the first 
flicker of light. Presently one strip of the 
flare path blazes, then the other. A Ger- 
man plane rushes through and takes the 
air. With the Nazi machine now unmis- 
takably outlined in the double path of 
light, the powerful RAF night flier, guns 
rattling, swings into action. At the same 
time, light British bombers lay their 
eggs on the airdrome, damaging planes 
and hangars, and sending the ground crews 
scuttling for cover. Before the amazed 
Nazis have time to fire on the intruder, 
he has mounted the sky and is soon lost 
to sight in the maze of dancing searchlight 
beams. Although there are no official fig- 
ures, British communiqués indicate that 
during the 1,000-bomber raids as many as 
300 intruders may also attack the Nazis. 





Maneuver on Mayotte 


One of the least known waterways in 
the world, the Mozambique Channel, plays 
a vital role in Allied global strategy. 
Through this 300-mile-wide funnel, muni- 
tions travels on the way to embattled Egypt 
and Russia. But there in the last five 


weeks Japanese submarines, operating 
from newly acquired bases in the Indian 
Ocean, have sunk at least nine Allied 
ships. 

Last week, the British announced that 
they had occupied the French island of 
Mayotte, in the north opening of the 
Mozambique funnel. Slipping at night into 
the island’s harbor, South African troops, 
British marines, and Commandos quickly 
seized all vital installations, including the 
radio station. The surprised French gar- 
rison offered no resistance. 

Mayotte is only 140 square miles in 
area, and its population numbering a scant 
18,000 is engaged mainly in making rum 
and perfume. But geography has made the 
island the key to the Mozambique Chan- 
nel. Diégo-Suarez, the Madagascar base 
recently taken by the British, lies 300 
miles to the east. Portuguese East Africa 
(Mozambique) is the same distance away. 
From landing fields on Mayotte, British 
aircraft can patrol the channel with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 





Sidelights on Sinkings 

Terse announcements of ship sinkings in 
the Western Atlantic continued to come 
from the Navy all last week at the rate of 
three and four a day. They made dismal 
reading. But even in this tragic story there 
were a few light interludes: 


{| Rome radio broadcast that the United 
States Navy had announced (no announce- 
ment was made) that the 8,400-ton vessel 
Normandy (no such vessel exists) had 
been sunk off the coast of Bolivia (Bolivia 
is landlocked) . - 


{| To thirteen survivors from a Norwegian 
freighter he had sunk in the Caribbean, a 
Nazi U-boat commander gave two loaves 


ship, then varied the usual routine with 
some unorthodox tactics. The Germans 
boarded the abandoned ship and sank it 
with a time bomb, instead of using torpe- 
does or more shells. Then they took Capt. 
Janis Martinsons and one of the sailors 
aboard. As soon as the Nazi commander 
had learned that the captain spoke German 
the U-boat submerged, leaving the other 
Latvians to row ashore without a leader. 


§ A ship carrying the first consignment of 
Spanish sherry for England in eighteen 
months was torpedoed and sunk. The ves- 
sel’s cargo invoice, which reached London 
by mail, was covered with stamps and an- 
notations in accordance with peacetime 
procedure—an indication of the number of 
people who had a chance to learn the sail- 
ing date and destination and pass the in- 
formation along. 





Barents Sea Battle 


North of Norway last week the United 
Nations and the Axis fought a naval and 
air battle of unquestioned importance. Yet 
what actually took place along the vital 
American-British supply route to North- 
ern Russia was a deep Arctic mystery, for 
the only official information released came 
in contradictory reports from Berlin and 
Moscow. 

On July 8, Berlin announced that Ger- 
man ships and planes had sunk $2 out of 
$8 ships, including an American heavy 
cruiser, of a large Allied convoy destined 
for Archangel. The Nazis quoted William 
Faucett, a rescued American merchantman 
officer, as saying that the cruiser sunk was 
the victim of three German pilots who 
suicidally ‘rammed their planes against its 
deck. 

The same day, the Soviet press claimed 
that two well-aimed torpedoes from a 
Russian submarine had seriously damaged 
the giant Nazi battleship Tirpitz, sister 
ship of the Bismarck, and had thus saved 
“an Allied convoy from attack” and let 
the merchantmen through to Russia in- 
tact. The dispatch added that the German | 
vessel was so badly crippled that she was 
forced to withdraw with her escorts to the 
Norwegian fjord where she was based. 

Berlin promptly denounced this as “pure 
invention.” But it did not follow up its 
claim of all but annihilating the Allied 
convoy. The last word came from Moscow 
with the announcement that “a large 
United Nations convoy had arrived safely 
in a Russian port after evading a Barents 
Sea ambush.” And with London and 
Washington both silent, there the matter 
stood for the time being. 
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_ Army Sticks to ‘No Admission’ 
as Nazi Saboteurs Are Tried 


Spy, Contacts, and Bundsmen 
Trapped as Government Speeds 
Roundup of Axis Sympathizers 


On May 10, 1865, eight defendants went 
on trial before a military commission in 
Washington, charged with complicity in 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. The 
hearings were to be held in secret, but there 
was such a bleat of protest from the press 
that the proceedings soon were opened not 
only to reporters but to visitors who had 
sufficient prestige to get passes. The trial— 
which resulted in the hanging of four of 
the defendants, including Mrs. Mary Sur- 
ratt, and the exile of the other four to the 
Dry Tortugas, off Florida—became the 
favorite diversion of the capital’s socially 
elite. 

Last week eight defendants again went 
on trial before a military commission in 
Washington. These were charged with be- 
ing Nazi-trained saboteurs, landed from 
submarines on the East Coast to spread 
terror, destruction, and death wherever 
possible. Again it was announced that the 
hearings would be secret, and again there 
came a bleat of protest from the press. But 
the current commission was not so inclined 
to yield to pressure as its Civil War coun- 


terpart. 
Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, head of the 
tribunal, barred the proceedings to press 





as well as public, swore all witnesses to 
secrecy, and refused admission even to 
a representative of the Office of War In- 
formation. The prisoners were taken to and 
from the courtroom in a walled-off section 
of the Department of Justice Building in 
closed vans, escorted by nine motorcycle 
policemen and three Army cars crowded 
with soldiers in full battle equipment. 
Heavy machine guns threatened any res- 
cue or escape attempts. 

On the morning of July 9, the second 
day of the trial, Elmer Davis, OWI chief, 
carried an appeal to the President. Davis 
wanted no military secrets revealed, but he 
did want the public to know whatever it 
legitimately was entitled to know (see 
page 70). Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, who is dead-set against any OWI 
meddling in Army publicity, joimed the 
conference, which lasted a half hour. At 
its conclusion Stimson seemed elated; 
Davis, grim. 

But three hours later General McCoy 
made a brief, newsless statement. He said 
only that the trial had started. At 6 P.M. 
that evening he issued another: seven wit- 
nesses had testified for the prosecution. 
Davis had won a point, but a minor one. 

Next day there was a further departure 
from rigid secrecy. The Army Signal Corps 
was permitted to take stills and silent 
motion pictures of the proceedings. And 
McCoy announced that because of the 
“great volume of evidence to be intro- 


International 


Armed soldiers herded the saboteurs to the courtroom where sat Attorney General Biddle and FBI Director Hoover 


duced,” the trial undoubtedly would be 
prolonged. 

On July 11 thirteen reporters, after care- 
ful examination, were allowed to enter the 
darkened courtroom and look about. They 
could ask no questions. The trial was not in 
progress. The only voice heard was that of 
McCoy, who finally said: “We will allow 
the press just three more minutes.” The 
performance led Fred Pasley to write in 
The New York Daily News: “They flung 
open the doors of the saboteur-trial court- 
room to the press today, and then, presto, 
they flung out the press.” But in two com- 
muniqués, McCoy revealed that an FBI 
agent was undergoing such extensive ques- 
tioning that he would be back on the stand 
Monday. And it was indicated that the 
trial yet had days to run. 

On Monday, July 18, an added fillip was 
given to the case. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle announced that fourteen persons 
had been picked up, accused of acting‘as 
“contacts” and giving aid to the saboteurs. 
Among them were Mrs, Maria Kerling of 
New York, wife of one of the prisoners, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hans Max Haupt, par- 
ents of Herbert Haupt, young saboteur 
who was brought up in Chicago. 

According to J. Edgar Hoover, FBI 
director, the fourteen had aided the sabo- 
teurs in numerous ways—they concealed 
part of the $176,000 the eight brought 
from Germany to grease their way; changed 
large bills which might have aroused 
suspicions; gave shelter to the spies, and 
supplied necessary equipment, including 
an automobile to be used in transporting 
explosives and incendiary devices. 

“All fourteen of these individuals were 
aware of the arrival of the eight saboteurs 
from Germany on a secret mission, but 
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none of them made any attempt to report 
the information to the FBI or any other 
authority,” Hoover said. 


Roundup 


Despite its lack of factual news, the 
saboteur trial highlighted a week which 
saw the FBI nab another Hitler-trained 
agent and start a war of extermination on 
the German-American Bund and .-similar 
organizations with Axis leanings. 

The latest fish in the spy net was Her- 
bert Karl Friedrich Bahr, seized during the 
exhaustive examination of all passengers 
on the refugee liner Drottningholm, which 
arrived from Lisbon June 30. The 29-year- 
old prisoner had gone to Germany in 1938 
on an exchange scholarship to study me- 
chanical engineering. There, in 1941, he 
was enlisted by the German espionage 
service, trained, and sent back here to 
secure and transmit to Germany all mili- 
tary information he could uncover. 

With him he had brought $7,000 in 
American currency, supplied by the Gesta- 
po to loosen American tongues. During the 
trip over he spent freely, gambled luckily, 
and gave his fellow travelers the impres- 
sion that, although he was slightly anti- 
Semitic, he was a patriotic American. 

Bahr, who came to this country from 
Germany when he was 12 and claims 
citizenship because of his father’s natural- 
ization, had seemed a good American be- 
fore he returned to his homeland. A bril- 
liant scholar at the Buffalo Technical High 
School, he received the Dartmouth Award 
for Leadership, Character, and Achieve- 
ment and went to Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, again making a fine record. 


2 


Because he was caught in wartime, Bahr 
faces the death penalty if convicted. 

A series of FBI Bund raids, starting 
July 6, netted 95 aliens, most of them 
Bund members, and 29 Bund leaders who 
were indicted for evading alien-registration 
and Selective Service laws. Among the 
latter were August Klapprott, leader of 
the Eastern Bund, and William Luedtke, 
Bund business manager. They, with Ger- 
hard Wilhelm Kunze, successor to the 
jailed Fritz Kuhn ~as American Bund 
Fiihrer, who was picked up in Mexico, 
virtually accounted for the organization’s 
leadership. 

Then, on July 11, in its most sweeping 
roundup to date, the FBI picked up 158 
more German aliens, members of the pro- 
Nazi German American Vocational League. 
Twenty-eight of them were women. Of the 
total, five admitted being members of the 
Nazi party, 28 had had military training, 
and 31 made no bones of the fact that they 
wanted Germany to win the war. One of 
them had acted as an aerial photographer 
with the German Army in the last war and 
was ordered to report to the German Em- 
bassy last December. Pearl Harbor dis- 
rupted his plans. All went to Ellis Island, 
accused of being dangerous to the security 
of the United States. 

The league, known as the DAB because 
of its German title, Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Berufsgemeinschaft, has its “New York 
headquarters in a Yorkville building owned 
by the Kreutzer Quartet Club, a German- 
American singing society. Some of the 
quarry began “singing” to authorities as 
soon as they were picked up, composing the 
way for newer and bigger raids. 





Four of the eight accused as reporters saw them: Thiel, Quirin, (an Army 
officer), Neubauer, Kerling 
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New Lidice 


The promise of rebirth for a murdered 
Bohemian village was symboliz::d July 12 
in a little Czech-American community on 
the outskirts of Joliet, Ill. The town had 
dropped its florid real-estate development 
name, Stern Park Gardens, in favor of the 
Old World name Lidice. An eternal flame 
was lighted on a granite shaft dedicated to 
the town exterminated by the Nazis last 
month in reprisal for the assassination of 
“Hangman” Reinhard Heydrich (News- 
WEEK, June 22). 

The original Lidice had become a rep- 
resentation of all Nazi massacres, Wendell 
L. Willkie said at the ceremony. He read 
the Germans’ own announcement of the 
killing of all the men of the village, the 
removal of the women and children to con- 
centration camps and schools, and _ the 
razing of the buildings. Col. Vladimir, Hur- 
ban, Czech Minister to the United States, 
lighted the perpetual flame. 





Ingersoll: Pen vs. Sword 


Ralph McAllister Ingersoll, editor and 
publisher of the New York tabloid PM, 
was still 1-A with his draft board last week 
—after an A-1 scrap in which government 
officials, news commentators, and the gen- 
eral public fell to with gusto. 

Ingersoll, whose often flamboyant, inter- 
ventionist, pro-New Deal, and leftist edito- 
rial policy has enraged some and endeared 
him to others, was classified 1-A on June 9 
by his local board. Given a hearing June 16, 
he was retained in that class and ordered 


to report for induction June 24. He re-| 


ported, all right, but his induction was 
forestalled by a telegraphic plea from Mar- 
shall Field, Chicago department-store heir 
whose money supports PM. Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, national director of 
Selective Service, ordered a rehearing July 
7. The board complied but upheld its origi- 
nal decision. 

In the interim the scrap started. The 
Chicago Tribune, an ardent disbeliever in 
the views of Ingersoll and Field—the lat- 
ter also owns the Tribune’s rival, The Chi- 
cago Sun—was the most bitter of the an- 
tagonists: “Mr. Ingersoll lets other men 
do the fighting for him. He lets his coun- 
try’s call go unanswered. He is a disgrace 
to his profession. Those are his true dis- 
tinctions.” Rep. John E. Rankin, Missis- 
sippi Democrat, told the House: “So far as 
I know, he is as patriotic as any man who 
ever clamored for war and then dodged the 
draft by proxy.” And Rep. William B. Bar- 
ry, New York Democrat, wrote the ant- 
Ingersoll New York News: “This Army of 
ours needs less cheerleaders and more play- 
ers.” 

To Ingersoll’s defense came Raymond 
Gram Swing, radio commentator, who 
wired the local board: “Only prejudiced 
persons will like seeing Ingersoll drafted 
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but romantic in V\ar... 


Wire rope is like plain cooking until war reveals the vital part it 
plays in every heavy industry. It helps do the grunt-and-sweat jobs 
of production, and in America we have always taken production for 
granted. Only now do we realize how our production as a nation 
is helping our own nation and aiding our allies. Fortunately, all 
American manufacturers of wire rope make Preformed Wire Rope. 
This is helping immensely, for Preformed gives longer service, 
therefore speeds production. It also makes the same amount of 
steel go farther, through giving longer wear, thereby saving steel 
for other war uses ... Regular wire rope for the stand-still jobs, 
Preformed for the harder jobs of action and hard wear. 


for Clonteucud. Firoducton 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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at.d earnest members of democracy will be 
profoundly disturbed by any suspicion 
resting on your utterly objective good 
faith.” Lin Yutang, the Chinese author, 
said the decision “does not make sense to 
me,” and added his opinion that the In- 
gersoll tabloid was “worth a division of 
home guards.” The New York Herald 
Tribune did not think the board had 
shown either “good judgment or a very 
firm grasp of its peculiarly responsible 
functions . . . it has quite failed in its... 
duty of protecting the individual.” 

And in the columns of PM, the 41-year- 
old Ingersoll argued his own case in big 
black type. He intimated he could help the 
nation more as a rabidly anti-Axis editor 
than as a middle-aged soldier. In a 6,000- 
word open letter, covering three pages in 
PM the day he went for his rehearing, he 
accused the board of prejudice: “At my 
hearing on the night of June 16, one of you 
said to me—Don’t you think it would be 
a fitting climax to PM’s career to have it 


_end with your being drafted into the Army 


as a private?’ Were you drafting me in 
order to kill PM—or in order to send an 
able-bodied combatant to fight our ene- 
mies, as PM has done ever since its in- 
ception?” And when the board remained 
adamant, Ingersoll expressed no surprise at 
the group’s decision “to confirm its own 
judgment.” 

Two days later, Selective Service ordered 
the case placed before Appeal Board 5, in 
New York. Ingersoll had claimed no ex- 
emption, although listing as dependents 
his former wife, now facing a serious op- 
eration, and an aged family servant. He 
told his board he would find other means 
of supporting them if called. 
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When Grant took Hutton 


Cash and Cary 


In 1919, a blonde little girl was starting 
to school, convoyed wherever she went 
by a governess, a chauffeur, and a body- 
guard. The valuable child was Barbara 
Hutton, 5-and-10-cent-store heiress whose 
fortune is said to be more than $20,000,- 
000. At the same time, a 15-year-old boy 
was earning $5 a day as sandwichman on 
stilts at Coney Island. He was Archie Leach 
of Bristol, England, who had run away 
from home to join a troupe of acrobats but 
had found it unprofitable. 


Ralph Ingersoll of PM charged prejudice to his local draft board 





By 1933, they had both changed their 
names. In an elaborate Paris wedding that 
year, Barbara married Prince Alexis Mdi- 
vani of the Russian province of Georgia. 
And the ex-tumbler, under the name of 
Cary Grant, had gained some fame as the 
film recipient of Mae West’s famous invi- 
tation to “come up and see me sometime.” 
In 1935, Barbara divorced her prince and 
became Countess Court von Haugwitz- 
Reventlow of Denmark, renouncing her 
American citizenship. A year earlier Grant 
married and, after seven months, was di- 
vorced from the actress Virginia Cherrill. 
Last year, Barbara acquired her second 
divorce but remained a Danish citizen. 
In 1941 also, Grant became a naturalized 
American. 

Last week the 30-year-old Woolworth 
heiress and the 38-year-old movie actor 
were married at Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 
After a six-minute outdoor ceremony, the 
couple started on their “honeymoon”— 
back to Hollywood, where Grant had to 
appear on an RKO set the next morning 
for his role in “Once Upon a Honeymoon?” 

As one result of the marriage, Barbara 
will be able to regain her citizenship in 
three years instead of five: as the wife of 
an American she won’t have to file first 
papers. But the couple probably won’t be 
long together in their house in Brentwood, 
Calif. Perhaps even before completion of 
the new picture, Grant will exchange his 
present salary of $150,000 per movie for 
the meager pay of an Army officer. 





Miracle in Jersey 


Four months ago an enemy flier would 
not have expected to find a worth-while 
target in the New Jersey farmlands 
stretching northeast from the Raritan 
River cliffs at New Brunswick to the vil- 
lage of Stelton. Barren of military signifi- 
cance since the Revolution, the locality 
could boast few items of even remote in- 
terest to Nazis, except possibly the fact 
that New~Brunswick was the birthplace 
of Joyce Kilmer, author of “Trees,” who 
died fighting another generation of Ger- 
mans in France in 1918. 

Today it still is unlikely that an enemy 
flier could find a military target in that 
area, but there is one—a target concealed 
in the patterns of fields, meadows, farm- 
houses and villages. In four months the 
landscape was folded back over hundreds 
of acres, a city was erected, and then the 
landscape was drawn carefully up again 
over the telltale new outlines. 

The city is Camp Kilmer, one of the 
first camouflaged Army establishments in 
the country. The miracle of its creation 
and disguise within four months was ac- 
complished by the labor of 12,000 civilians, 
aided by innumerable machines, working 
under Army direction. On July 8 the press 
was invited to look at the results. 

Condemned by censorship to vague de- 
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_ May of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee has been ap- 
propriately castigated by the press for 
his forecast last week that the war 
would surely be over in 1943 and possi- 
bly this year. The ordinary citizen 
would feel entitled to assume that a 
forecast from this source was based on 
information right “out of the feedbox,” 
even if Mr. May did not so intimate. 

If the prophecy were well founded, 
its acceptance now as correct might well 
prevent its fulfillment. Actually, Mr. 
May’s prognostication has no discover- 
able sanction among the well-informed. 
Nor does the Army concur with Mr. 
May’s assertion that it does not need 
the 18- and 19-year-olds. This is not 
only a question of the size of the Army 
—which depends on the fortunes of war 
—but of its quality. The Army wants 
the 18- and 19-year-olds because they 
are superior soldier material. 

The only beneficiaries of Mr. May’s 
unfortunate prophecy were the _poli- 
ticians who hope to postpone, at least 
until after election, a vote on drafting 
the younger men. While all the criticism 
is being visited on his unhappy head, it 
should be emphasized that his offense 
had numerous precedents. It differed 
only in subject matter from the ex- 
hibitions of imprudent optimism—not 
to say deliberate distortions of the 
realities which, as we are getting nearer 
to the election, are becoming a political 
epidemic. 

The near-term outlook for the sound 
management of the war economy is get- 
ting worse. Seven months after Pearl 
Harbor we do not have adequate war 
taxation; and the probability now is 
that a new tax bill will not be passed 
until after election. Congress not only 
has ignored the President’s request to 
lower the minimum price ceiling on farm 
products, it has proceeded to vote for 
still additional favors to certain farm 
groups. The Treasury has not yet ac- 
knowledged that we should have com- 
pulsory savings, but the word is getting 
around that the subject will be brought 
up again in a serious way—after the 
election. As this is written the future of 
“wage stabilization” remains thoroughly 
unstable. 

On the whole antiinflation front, the 
only agency of the government which 
has been doing its job energetically and 





Politics and the War Effort 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


well is OPA. And now the House has 
sentenced OPA to starvation, and a 
Senate committee, while offering Leon 
Henderson a little more sustenance, pre- 
scribes, instead, a set of handcuffs. 

Fortunately, most of these weaknesses 
and interferences do not have a direct 
and immediate bearing on the strategy 
of the war, the efficiency of the armed 
forces, or the volume of war production. 
But they bespeak a frame of mind 
which, if it spread, would enervate the 
prosecution of the whole war effort. 
Lack of comprehension and old habits 
of thought carried over from peacetimes 
probably are elements in this attitude. 
But a larger ingredient, certainly, is the 
calculation of the politician who is run- 
ning for office or who has an interest in 
the success of particular candidates. 
There is nothing partisan about this. 
When inflation really threatens, the 
representatives of the Republican party, 
which used to regard itself as the de- 
fender of sound money, are as frivolous- 
ly indifferent as their Democratic 
colleagues. 

Rubber i: the worst example of an 
urgent national need which has become 
embroiled in political calculation. The 
men who have the responsibility for the 
successful conduct of the war have been 
agreed for months that, in ordinary 
prudence, rubber now on the road 
should be stringently conserved and 
that nationwide gasoline rationing is the 
only fair and effective method of assur- 
ing this conservation. The failure to act 
now may later impair the striking power 
of the armed forces. 

Mr. May’s comments also had a 
direct bearing on the efficiency of the 
armed forces. But he said later his in- 
tention was to expedite, not to under- 
mine, the war effort. Anyway, he was so 
swiftly and widely denounced that nei- 
ther he nor anyone less reputable is 
likely to repeat this particular of- 
fense. . 

We may be thankful that politics 
does not appear to have influenced the 
decisions on the strategy of the war. It 
probably is not seriously interfering 
with the training of the armed forces or 
with the production of their equipment. 
But politics is hampering the war pro- 
gram, especially sound economic and 
fiscal management; and the state of 
mind thus revealed:is dangerous. 
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lineation, the news writers still could re- 
port facilities of metropolitan magnitude: 
there are “many” mess halls, each 
equipped to handle 3,000 men an hour; 
5 firehouses; a hospital spread over many 
acres (to lessen the fire hazard) , with the 
best modern equipment, 3 miles of cor- 
ridors, 4 operating rooms, 1,500 beds, 150 
doctors, and 200 nurses; a chapel; half a 
dozen theaters, plus USO, Red Cross, and 
other recreation centers; miles of high- 
ways, difficult to detect from the air; miles 
of railroad sidings and vast storehouses; 
incinerating plants sufficient for a city of 
50,000; dozens of filling stations, with un- 
derground tanks; repair shops by the score. 

The barracks are of the regulation two 
stories, but screens and modified air con- 
ditioning make the interiors a military 
novelty, and the exteriors are multicolored 
as part of the complex camouflage scheme. 


Electric potato peelers and dishwashing 


machines complete a soldiers’ paradise. 
The commander is Col. C. W. Baird, Coast 
Artillery Corps. And the camp pays trib- 
ute in a bronze plaque to the soldier-poet 
for whom it was named. 





A=192 

The Office of Price Administration last 
week announced that in the gas-rationed 
areas bona fide candidates for public office 
—new aspirants as well as incumbents 
seeking reelection—would be allowed spe- 
cial rations to carry on their campaigns. 
Samuel R. Bailey Sr., Massachusetts man- 
ufacturer, promptly announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for 
governor: “While businessmen must strug- 
gle along with rationed amounts of gaso- 
line, any one who wants to run for dog- 
catcher can get all the gasoline he wants. 
So I decided to get:in on the right side.” 

Meanwhile, from Maine to Florida reg- 
istration centers were passing out the basic 
“A” books—with an annual dole of 192 
gallons—for use when the permanent sys- 
tem becomes effective July 22. Ten million 
of the little 2-by-4 booklets were printed 
with an accompanying 10,000,000 “A” 
stickers to be pasted on windshields. But 
in some areas more than 75 per cent of the 
motorists were reported to be seeking sup- 
plemental rations. 


q Warning that the requisition of every 
automobile tire in the United States might 
become necessary if the war takes a turn 
for the worse, President Roosevelt told his 
White House press conference July 7 he 
was only trying to save the nation—not 
tires or gasoline. He added a belief that 
Americans would make whatever sacri- 
fices were necessary to stave off defeat by 
the Axis. 

Three days later the national scrap- 
rubber collection came to an end. Latest 
report by William R. Boyd Jr., chairman 
of the Petroleum Industry War Council, 
indicated $34,298 tons of rubber scrap had 











gut back the weeks _| 


since you made movies 
of your loved ones — 


AS IT LAST WEEK you made those movies 
of the family? Two weeks ago—three? Can 
it be as Jong as that? 


We're all of us busy. We let precious moments 
slip by, and we put off, then forget things we 
meant to do. But, if we only stopped to think, we 
would realize home movies of those nearest and 
dearest to us are the one thing we can’t afford 
to miss out on. 


So get your Ciné-Kodak, and take those movies 


of your loved ones now—today—this week. You'll 
be thankful later on. Save regrets—keep your 
movie records up-to-date. Load up now at your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer’s. 
e e e 

BEHIND YOUR CINE-KODAK, a “movie-wise” Ciné- 
Kodak dealer ... to see to it that your Ciné-Kodak is 
always in perfect picture-taking trim—to help you choose 
your films correctly, to coach you at every step... 
shooting, editing, titling, projecting. Consult your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer, and he’ll make you a better movie maker 
..- Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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been checked a week earlier, on July 8 
Petroleum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes 
termed this “a good showing.” 





Overseas Manners 


The War Department this week told 
American soldiers how to behave in Brit- 
ain. It issued a military book of etiquette, 
called “A Short Guide to Great Britain.” 
It was all of that, for it covered everything 
English from politics to pubs. Some of its 
tips: 


4 If you come from an Irish-American fam- 
ily, you may think of the English as perse- 
cutors of the Irish, or you may think of 
them as enemy Redcoats who fought 
against us in the American Revolution and 
the War of 1812. But there is no time to- 
day to fight old wars over again or bring 
up old grievances. We don’t worry about 
which side our grandfathers fought on in 
the Civil War, because it doesn’t mean any- 
thing now. 


{| If Britons sit in trains or buses without 
striking up conversation with you, it 
doesn’t mean they are being haughty or 
unfriendly. They don’t speak because they 
don’t want to appear intrusive or rude. 


. ¥ You are higher paid than the ane 
“Tommy.” Don’t rub it in. 


{| Don’t show off or brag or bluster— 
“swank” as the British say. If somebody 
looks in your direction and says: “He’s 
chucking his weight about,” you can be 
pretty sure you're off base. That’s the time 
to pull in your ears. 


§ If you are from Boston or Seattle the 
weather may remind you of home. If you 
are from Arizona or North Dakota you 
will find it a little hard to get used to... 
Most people get used to the English cli- 
mate eventually. 


{ Don’t be misled by the British tendency 
to be soft-spoken and polite. If they need 
to be, they can be plenty tough. The Eng- 
lish language didn’t spread across _ the 
oceans and over the mountains and jungles 
and swamps of the world because these 
people were panty-waists. 


q The best way to get on in Great Brit- 
ain is very much the same as the best way 
to get on in America. The same sort of 
courtesy and decency and. friendliness that 
go over big in America will go over big in 
Britain. 


The British have phrases and colloquial- 
‘isms of their own that may sound funny to 
you. You can make just as many boners in 
their eyes. It isn’t a good idea, for instance, 
to say “bloody” in mixed company in 
Britain—it is one of their worst swear 
words. To say: “I look like a bum” is of- 
fensive to their ears, for to the British this 
means that you look like your own back 
side. 





Planes for Pips: Plane silhouette playing cards are the Army’s latest | 





NEWSWEEK | 





wrinkle for teaching men to recognize friend and foe in the skies. Thirteen of our 
first-line combat craft replace the pips on the spade suit. Hearts are British, 
diamonds are Germans, and clubs are Japs. Third Air Force staff officers de- | 
veloped the set which is also being made available to civilians. 





{ Don’t make fun of British speech ac- 
cents. You sound just as funny to them, 
but they will be too polite to show it. 


{ Don’t try to tell the British that Amer- 
ica won the last war or make wisecracks 
about the war debts or about British de- 
feats in this war. 


{| NEVER criticize the King or Queen.. 


{ You will soon find yourself among a 
kindly, quiet, -hard-working people who 
have been living under a strain such as few 
people in the world have ever known. In 
your dealings with them, let this be your 
slogan: 


It is always impolite to criticize your 
hosts . . . It is militarily stupid to criticize 
your allies. 














TABLE OF BRITISH CURRENCY 
Copper Colne 
Amencen relue 

Symbol Neme Brinsh voles (approximate) 
Xd. farthing (rare) X penny 3 cent. 
Md. halfpenny (‘‘hay-p'ny") neue 1 cent. 
id. = penny 1 penny 2 cents 
3d. si threepence = (“thrup- 3 pence 5 cents. 

pence” or “thrup- 

“ny bit"; rare). 
Skiver Coins 
3d.  threepence (“thrup- 3 pence S cents. 

pence” or “‘thrup- 

‘ay bit’; not com- 

mon in cities). 
6d. = sixpence 6 pence 10 cents. 
1s. _ shilling (or “bob") 12 pence 20 cents. 
2s..  florin (fairly rare) 2 shillings 40 cents. 
2s. 6d. half crown (or “two 2}; shillings 50 cents 

and >. 
Se. crown (rare) § shillings $1.00. 
Pager Currency 
10s. 10-shilling note 10 shillings (or $2.00 

4s pound). 

1 pound note 20 shillings $4.00. 
5 &pound note & pounds $20.00. 














The War Department's short guide 
to the mysteries of British money 
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F.D.R. Makes a Picture 


President Roosevelt last week broke a 


long silence on the subject to offer a de- 


sign for Democratic victory in the New 
York gubernatorial election. But he 
brought no truce in the party’s civil war. 


Instead, the combatants saw the President | 
and James A. Farley engaged in the big- © 
gest battle of all—for control of the state : 


organization. 


The President said July 7 he would sup- | 


port for governor “any liberal candidate” 
who had approved his war policies “100 per 
cent before Pearl Harbor.” Asked to iden- 
tify such a candidate, the President, 
though long reported to favor Sen. James 
M. Mead, said the matter had not yet 
reached the “picture-making” stage. A 
portrait, however, was visible to Farley: 
the President’s outline, he said, fitted At- 
torney General John J. Bennett, Jr. 
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By July 10 political circles believed that / 


the President had reached the picture- 
making stage and the picture was Mead’s. 


Mr. Roosevelt apparently felt that Bennett 


hadn’t a chance of defeating Republican 
Thomas E. Dewey. Added to this was the 
fact that both right and left wings of the 
American Labor party have rejected Ben- 
nett but could be counted on for Mead. 


Republican Secretary of War Henry L. 


Stimson sent Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. a 


note last week. He ordered the Massachu- 
setts GOP senator and tank-corps major 


to inactive duty, following his service § 


under fire in Libya (NEWSWEEK, July 13). 
Cynics called it a boost for Lodge in 
his reelection race with Democratic Rep. 
Joseph E. Casey, whose Senate candidacy 


has a Roosevelt blessing. But the fact was | 


that a White House directive had ordered 
all members of the Senate and House in 
the armed forces placed on inactive duty. 



















HOW TO HELP YOUR PLANT 
N THIS RUBBER CRISIS 


THIS NEW 48-PAGE BOOKLET 


is for managers, engineers and plant operating men. 
It shows how to conserve rubber through proper 
handling, installation and care by methods such as 
those illustrated below. Other subjects covered are 
molded goods, rubber covered rolls, rubber mount- 
ings, rubber printing materials, mats and matting, 
grinding wheels, electrical wires, cables and tapes. 
Free copies will be sent on request. Write the 
Mechanical Goods Division, Dept. 2, United States 
Rubber Company, at address below. 


Protect Conveyor Bolts sby using “V”-shape notch in loading 
chute to distribute fine material first as cushion for 
heavy lumps. 














Conserve Hese by proper choice and in- Extend Packing Life by examination of Preserve Rubber Linings from danger ri 

stallation of couplings to assure ap- equipment, and reconditioning worn to “changed over” operations, higher 

plication without injury to hose tube. moving parts before repacking. temperatures and possible damaging 
effects of substitute materials. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue . Rockefoellar Center New York 


In Canada Dominion Rubber Co Ltd Toronto, Ont 
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War’s Reporters 


The most important American war cor- 
respondents are the two men who sit in 
Washington and prepare the Army and 
Navy communiqués. 

The author of the Navy’s communiqués 
is bespectacled Lt. Comdr. R. D. Hill Jr., 
a gray-haired, affable, 45-year-old officer. 
He saw World War service as a midship- 
man aboard the armored cruiser North 
Carolina and completed his Annapolis 
course in 1919. Col. Francis V. Fitzgerald, 
a World War reserve officer who remained 
in the service, writes Army communiqués. 
An ex-newspaperman, Fitzgerald is re- 
garded by Washington reporters as one 
of the ablest and best-informed press offi- 
cials in any government branch. Both offi- 
cers have served tours of duty in many of 
the present battle areas they write about. 
They exchange advance copies of their 
communiqués. 

Hill begins reading the Navy’s night- 
operations reports at 8:15 a.m. with Lt. 
Comdr. J. J. Shaffer III, aide to Admiral 
Ernest J. King’s chief of staff, Vice Ad- 
miral Russell Willson. They block out the 
releasable material, settling debatable 
points in consultation with Willson. Hill 
then returns to his first-floor office, writes 
out a communiqué in longhand, and se- 
cures approval for release from Rear Ad- 
miral Arthur J. Hepburn, chief of Navy 
public relations. Final approval, in doubt- 
ful cases, comes from Willson. 

Similarly, Fitzgerald writes his com- 
muniqués after reading the reports re- 
ceived by the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. Maj. Gen. A. D. 
Surles, the Army’s director of public rela- 
tions, approves all Army communiqués 
while Marshall is consulted on the more 
ticklish ones. Army commanders in the- 
aters of operations issue separate com- 
muniqués at their headquarters. 

All preparation is done with extraordi- 
nary care, for the Army and Navy realize 
these terse official reports of the war’s 
progress will make history decades hence. 
Sparse in detail which might enlighten the 
enemy and served up without embellish- 
ment or drama, they let the actions of the 
armed forces speak for themselves. 


Earlier Spy ‘Trial 


The National Park Service, custodian of 
the Ford Theater in Washington where 
Booth shot Lincoln, was quick to take ad- 
vantage of a historical coincidence last 
week. Not only was the trial of eight Nazi 
saboteurs the first of such size by military 
commission since that of eight Booth ac- 
complices (see page 27), but four defend- 
ants in the earlier trial were hanged July 


7, just 77 years and a day before the cur- 
rent proceedings opened. Accordingly, the 
Park Service brought out a special exhibit 
of photographs and paraphernalia of the 
1865 trial. The tiny Derringer pistol Booth 
used is surrounded by lethal weapons of his 
companions and the pine bar that closed 
the exit to the President’s box. There are 
engravings of the four hanging victims; 
tousled-haired young Lewis Payne, mus- 
tachioed George A. Atzerodt, David E. 
Herold of the dark eyes, and sour-faced 
Mrs. Mary Surratt. Most gruesome of the 
mementos are two photographs of the rop- 
ing and hanging of the four. 


The Nebraska Lion 


Sen. George W. Norris, dean of Con- 
gress after 39 years in harness, had a birth- 
day July 11. He was 81 years old. But 
Washington was less interested in looking 
back from this milestone than in looking 
ahead to his political future. 

The capital is wondering whether the 
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Sen. Norris on his 81st birthday 


venerable Nebraska Independent will run 
again. His present term expires this year. 
The senator says he wants to retire. Ob- 
servers remember that he threatened that 
before—in 1924, 1930, and in 1936, when 
President Roosevelt called him one of our 
“major prophets,” and urged him to go to 
the post again. 

Norris has made several noises which 
sounded as though he meant it this time. 
When he disobeyed his doctor’s orders 
late last month to make a fiery plea against 
the appointment of Thomas F. Meaney to 
a Federal judgeship in New Jersey, he told 


his colleagues: “My service here is about 
ended.” When he greeted reporters on his 
birthday, he told them he never wanted 
to be in Congress anyway and probably 
should have stayed on in Nebraska as a 
local judge. 

But the Nebraska Lion never has 
learned to play. Work is his “vocation, 
avocation, and relaxation.” He has no 
hobbies. Washington society gave him up 
as a bad job years ago. And his friends 
point out that the veteran now spends all 
his spare time reading up on aviation and 
postwar planning. They predict that when 
the bell rings this fall he'll come out of 
his corner as fast as ever. 


Blind Clerks 


Because it’s worked before, the Civil 
Service Commission last week sent out a 


request to. all Federal agencies to use - 


trained blind people as Assistant Clerk 
Stenographers. Five are already employed; 
ten more are available in Washington 
alone. The employed include three girls— 
with WPA, Civil Service, and the Office 
of Education; and two men—at the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. These blind 
men and women take dictation in Braille, 
make recordings on a dictating machine, 
and type by the touch system from the 
recordings. The commission and their em- 
ployers call them remarkably accurate and 
suggest that they can concentrate better 
because they are not distracted by the 
sights around them. 

John P. Ulrich, employed at the Office 
of Scientific Research, makes fewer errors 
than most good typists, arranges his spac- 
ing more carefully, and can tell the differ- 
ences in various letterheads. Dutchie, his 
Seeing-Eye dog, lies at his feet all day. 
Even the girls in the office cannot lure the 
animal away. When Ulrich has to deliver 
a message to another part of the building, 
Dutchie guides him and at night takes him 
home on the bus to his admiring blind wife. 


Pin Boy 


Congressmen are keeping up with the 
progress of the war and troop positions on 
all war fronts in the best military style. 
Just outside the House chamber, in the 
Speaker’s Lobby—a long narrow room 
lined with somber portraits of all speakers 
from the time of Frederick A. C. Muhlen- 
berg of Pennsylvania, who presided over 
the first Congress—are eighteen large war 
maps, two world gazeteers, and one 30- 
inch atlas. 

Each morning at 11, before the House 
convenes, “the man with the little corn- 
cob pipe,” Col. Lawrence Martin, geog- 
rapher and chief of the Map Division, Con- 
gressional Library, comes over to fix or 
change pins which denote battle lines. Blue 
pins are for United Nations’ positions— 
red for the enemy. 

















There's room for both... IF ! 


S THINGS NOW STAND, thére are enough 
ao. cars to meet all requirements 
for troop transportation without seriously 
affecting civilian passenger service IF... 


civilian travelers cooperate in making 
capacity use of cars! 


Therefore, you help your own cause by 
following these simple suggestions when- 
ever you make an overnight trip: 


1 Make reservations as early as possible, 
This gives Pullman time to send cars 
where and when they are needed. 


2 Cancel reservations promptly if plans 
change. This avoids wasteful vacancies 
by making available to others the space 
being held for you. 


3 Ask your ticket salesman on which days 
Pullmans are least crowded and try to 
travel on those days. This helps spread 
travel evenly throughout the week. 


* KEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY UNITED 


4 Take as little luggage as you can. This 
gives you and your fellow passengers 
more room to relax in the car. 


It is definitely encouraging that very few 
people, so far, have failed to obtain Pull- 
man accommodations on the trains they 
have wanted to take, even though civilian 
travel has increased and so many sleeping 
cars are needed to move troops. 


In some cases, of course, passengers don’t 
get the exact type of accommodation they 
ask for. But whether you sleep in an up- 
per, a lower, a section or a room, you 
enjoy the comfortable privacy of a soft, 
full-sized Pullman bed. 


And you get the “‘s/eep going”’ that is so 
important when you have to “keep going” 
at an all-out wartime pace. 








Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 
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Warring Nations Watch ‘Turkey 


as Saracoglu Becomes Premier 


Country Expected to Continue 
Professional Neutrality Policy 
Despite Refik Saydam’s Death 


Off duty, Premier Refik Saydam of Tur- 
key liked to browse in the well-stocked 
library of his modern but unpretentious 
home atop one of the rocky cliffs over- 
looking Ankara. There, engrossed in a pile 
of domestic and foreign papers—including 
many American magazines—the bald, 
stocky ex-army doctor used to sip count- 
less cups of fragrant Mocha. Or, his back 
turned to a realistic portrait of Kemal 
Atatiirk—who was his leader, friend, and 
patient—he would gaze through the broad 
windows onto the ebullient young city 
which he had helped the Ghazi to build in 
the brown Anatolian steppe below. 

Last week, the house that the Premier 
loved so much stood empty. On July 8, 
the 61-year-old bachelor died of a heart 
attack while on a vacation in his native 
city of Istanbul, the cosmopolitan capital 
of Turkey-in-Europe. Mourning was wide- 
spread and sincere, for Dr. Saydam’s serv- 
ices had been many and varied. As Kemal 
Atatiirk’s physician, he had helped to pro- 
long the life of the Father of the Turkish 
Republic. As Minister of Health, from 
1921 to 1937, he had endowed his country 
with modern sanitation and welfare serv- 
ices. Premier since Jan. 25, 1939, he had 
warily steered the young republic through 
years of overhanging war peril. ; 

Ismet Inénii— Turkey’s white-haired 
President and strong man since the death 
of Kemal Atatiirk in November 19388—did 
not have to cast about long for a suitable 
successor to Saydam. He immediately 
chose Foreign Minister Siikrii Saracoglu, 
third of the “three wise men of the East,” 
as the closely knit team of Kemalist suc- 
cessors has been called. 

Like Saydam, the new Premier has an 
academic background. A native of Odemish 
in the Izmir (Smyrna) Mountains, Sara- 
coglu studied at Istanbul and Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where he took his luw degree. 
After a successful legal career, during 
which he joined up with Kemal, he became 
a member of the National Assembly 
(Kamutay) in 1923 and two years later en- 
tered the government as Minister of Edu- 
cation. He was then successively Finance 
Minister (1927-30) and fought stubbornly 
against devaluation; Minister of Justice 


(1932-38), in which capacity he carried 
out the legal reform of New Turkey; and 
from November 1938 on; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

As Foreign Minister in the turbulent pre- 
war and war periods, Saracoglu proved 
one of Europe’s ablest diplomats and most 
imperturbable fence sitters. In one year, 
1939, he signed a treaty of mutual assist- 
ance with Great Britain, wangled the 
Hatay territory from France, pledged 
friendly relations with Italy and Germany, 
and paid a state visit to Moscow, which 
became, according to Saracoglu himself, 
“the antithesis of a honeymoon.” 

Since then the Foreign Minister has 





The late Premier Saydam; Saraco 


stuck relatively close to the magnificent 
palace in Ankara’s diplomatic quarter, 
where he lives with his wife and three chil- 
dren, and with good-humored wit has 
played off against one another the repre- 
sentatives of the Axis and the United Na- 
tions. One of those representatives, Nazi 
Ambassador Franz von Papen, himself a 
tough and wily bargainer, has summed up 
the difficulties of this game by describing 
Saracoglu as “his hardest assignment.” 


Significance 


The death of Premier Saydam is not ex- 
pected to produce any radical changes in 
Turkish policy. Its rigid one-party system 
and generally authoritarian—but not Fas- 
cist—form of government give Turkey’s 
course continuity and a strong sense of 
realism. The country is intensely self-cen- 
tered and nationalistic, as is evidenced by ' 
its favorite slogans, “We are we and unlike 
anybody else” and “What bliss it is to be 
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glu, his successor; President Inénii 
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Behind its camouflaged guns, neutral Turkey takes no chances 














Bet your boots theyre good !” 


We've told you, good people of America, something 
about how many Pratt §9 Whitney valve-in-head 
aircraft engines are rolling from Buick production 
lines to give spread to our airmen’s wings. 


Maybe now you want to know the other side of the 
story—maybe you’ re asking “‘How good are they?”’ 


Here’ s an instance, straight from the record, stripped 
necessarily of specifics, but true in every detail. 


HEY were giving Buick engines a special shake- 
out test in the air. 


They buttoned them into a plane, loaded the gas 
tanks, sent a test pilot up some X-thousand feet— 
normal flight level for testing altitude performance 
of this particular engine type. 


There was nothing to it. Those power plants turned 
out their r.p.m.’s so smoothly and ably and coolly 
that the pilot could find nothing but a flock of okehs 
to put down on his flight record. 


So he thought he’d try something. He went up an- 
other 5,000 — just to see if he could get those pur- 
ring honeys flustered or hot under the collar. 


He couldn’t. Another mile of height under the 
belt of those trojans didn’t mean a thing. Still able, 
still smooth— still cool—they did their stuff like the 
aces they are — proving themselves a mile above 
expectations. 


Well... 
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They brought those engines down. But they didn’t 


route them into service in the usual way. 


Seems that ‘the airmen wanted to fine-tooth-comb 
them on their own, to see if they could find out 
why they were so unusually able. 


We think we might have given them one reason. 


An engine isn’t only what the blueprints make it 
out to be. 


It’s also what a lot of careful, uncompromising, 
proud-of-their-good-name workmen can put into 
it of themselves. 


They had something swell to work on in the first 


‘place—and as Buick men they gave it the best they 


had. 


They feel they and this engine are going places, 
just as all Americans—workers and fighters, front- 
liners and stay-at-homes—can and will go places 
together. 


Maybe you’ll remember this little story when any- 
one wonders out loud whether America’s tools of 
victory are any good. 


You can bet your boots they’re good—they’re the 
best there is. And the enemies of America are find- 
ing it out. 





LES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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France of Pétain 


These photos, just received from unoc- 
cupied France, shed light on the Fascist 
trend of life under the Vichy government 
of Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain and 
Pierre Laval. 

The anti-Semitic wall scrawl (left, 
above) reads: “Jews eat bread they don’t 
earn but steal.” The “Signé [signed] Adolf 
Hitler” was added by a freer French hand. 
Above the doorway of the Nice club of 
Pétain’s Legion of War Veterans (right, 
above) hangs a Fascist-sounding sign that 
forbids entrance to all Jews who did not 
fight in this war or the last. In the photo 
at left is a column of the Companions of 
France making an early-morning march. 
Patterned after the Nazi Youth organiza- 
tions, the Companions recruit French boys 
who are under military age and regiment 
them in a pseudomilitary style. Any inter- 
est in politics is harshly discouraged. 















Turk,” which Dr. Saydam helped greatly 
make popular. 

Like Sweden in the north, Turkey is a 
‘ofessional neutral. Nothing short of 
‘tual, armed aggression will rock its de- 
rmination to sit the conflict out, no mat- 
r what the cost in concessions, backtrack- 
g, and occasional duplicity. Turkish policy 
day closely follows the line which Kemal 
tatiirk is supposed to have set down in 
s will: “As long as you honorably can 
» so, keep Turkey out of war. But if 
yu must go to war, don’t fight on Ger- 
any’s side. With Germany you lose if 
yu win.” 

This in all likelihood will be the canon 
' Premier Saracoglu’s policy, as it was 
hile he held the portfolio of Foreign Af- 
irs. He has been accused by the Axis of 
‘ing pro-British and by some Allied com- 
entators of being pro-German. The key to 
ie riddle, according to well-informed ob- 


servers, is that Saracoglu is practicing a 
short-term policy of friendship with Ger- 
many, with a long-term United Nations 
policy at the back of his.mind. At any rate, 
America would not continue to supply 
Turkey with Lend-Lease arms and other 
essentials, if there were not a strong pre- 
sumption that the country will fight if at- 
tacked by the Nazis. 

A sore point, admittedly, is the strong 
and somewhat personal animosity the two 
remaining “wise men,” Inénii and Sara- 
coglu, feel toward Russia. President Inénii 
once was labeled in the Soviet press “Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1” of the U.S.S.R. in 
Turkey. Saracoglu still smarts under the 
failure of his mission to Moscow in Sep- 
tember 1939. They both are profoundly 
suspicious of Moscow’s intentions with re- 
gard to the Dardanelles but take comfort 
in British-American assurances to balk 
any postwar Russian claims te the straits. 


At present, Allied and Axis diplomats in 
Ankara are sparring for the inevitable new 
fight over Anatolia’s valuable chrome out- 
put. The agreement giving all Turkish 
chrome to the British (with the United 
States subcontracting the purchase) ex- 
pires next Dec. 31. Germany hopes to be 
the next all-out buyer. 





The Prisoner of Laeken 


“King Leopold Quisling.” The searing 
words were H. G. Wells’s, but millions 
throughout the world felt as the British 
author did. The Allies were aghast at the 
unconditional surrender, on May 28, 1940, 
of the Belgian king with his entire army 
of 500,000. 

From Paris, in particular, a torrent of 
abuse descended on the high-browed, blond 
head of the then 38-year-old royal pris- 

















Ss>> WHAT every MAN sHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 


What Term Insurance Is... 


AND 3 EXAMPLES OF WHEN TO USE IT 


Pernaps you have wondered, “What is Term 
Insurance?” —“ What are its advantages?” — 
“Ts it the proper kind of life insurance for a 


man in my shoes?” 


As the name implies, term insurance provides 
temporary life insurance protection—usually for 
a term of 10, 15, or 20 years. 


At the end of the period, protection ceases. 
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1 Brad Rhodes is a newly married man. 


He doesn’t make much money—just 
enough to make ends meet, with a little 
left over. Brad knows that adequate per- 
manent insurance provices the ideal pro- 
tection for his wife. But he can’t afford 
as much insurance on the whole life plan 
as he needs, so instead he has taken out 
a term policy for 10 years. When his cir- 
cumstances improve, he plans to change 
his term policy to permanent insurance 
on the whole life plan. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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However, most term policies can be converted 
to permanent insurance of the same amount 
without medical examination. 


Because the insurance protection is temporary 





2. Richard Hargrave is using term 
insurance to cover the mortgage on the 
new home he recently bought for his 
family. Dick expects to pay off this mort- 
gage in 15 years, but he realized that, if 
he should die before then, his wife might 
have to sacrifice the home. For, although 
Dick owned enough life insurance to take 
care of his wife, it was not enough to sup- 
port her and pay off the mortgage as well. 
So Dick took out a 15-year term policy 
on his life to cover the mortgage. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





and not for the whole of life, premiums are lower 
than premiums for whole life insurance. 


Three examples of how different people are 
using term insurance are given below. 


3. John Doherty is a ‘Family Man” 
with two young, growing children. When 
John married, he took out a whole life 
policy, so that his wife will have a definite 
monthly income after his death. But, 
with the children, he realized that this 
policy alone would not give his wife sufh- 
cient income if he should die before the 
children are self-supporting. And so, to 
supply extra temporary protection for the 
next twenty years, he has taken out a 
Prudential 20-Year Term policy. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—“‘What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand 
life insurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 
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oner. Prime Minister Paul Reynaud, in a 
fierce and historic denunciation, termed his 
surrender “an act without precedent in his- 
tory.” The French Government newspaper 
Le Temps elaborated on the “organized 
and premeditated treachery” of the “Roi- 
Félon” (Traitor-King). Leopold’s name 
was stricken from the rolls of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Then, a few months later, a process of 
vindication got under way. One of the 
first to revise his judgment was the bald, 
tight-lipped Prime Minister of Belgium, 
Hubert Pierlot, who immediately after the 
surrender had branded the king’s action 
as “illegal and unconstitutional.” As early 
as July 1940, Pierlot advocated “national 
union around the king.” Three months 
later, the government of Marshal Pétain 
in Vichy, anxious to right a “hasty wrong” 
restored to Leopold the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Last September, the Belgian Govern- 
ment-in-Exile published an official account 
of the 1939-40 happenings, completely ex- 
onerating the King of the treason charges. 
This verdict was confirmed last week by 
Premier Pierlot himself as he told news- 
men in the St. Regis Hotel in New York 
that his government and the Belgian peo- 
ple approved Leopold’s stand since the oc- 
cupation. Countering questions on _ his 
earlier judgment of the lonely “Prisoner of 
Laeken,” the sad-eyed, professorlike states- 
man declared: “The King does not col- 
laborate . . . He abstains from every po- 
litical activity in spite of heavy pressure 
brought to bear on him. He is a prisoner of 
war. His attitude is uncompromising and 
gives satisfaction to the government and 
to the people.” 


Spies in Sweden 


At dawn last April 1, ten Norwegian 
ships slipped out of the Swedish port of 
Goteborg, where they had been berthed 
since the invasion of Norway. In a blinding 
snowstorm they sneaked through a maze 
of low, rocky islets, bent on a daring dash 
through the German Skagerrak’ blockade 
to Britain. 

No sooner had the ships crossed the 
protecting 3-mile lin.it than hell broke 
loose all around them. A flotilla of German 
warships, lying in ambush just outside 
territorial waters, slashed fiercely with 
shells and torpedoes at the fugitive mer- 
chantmen. Six, according to the German 
High Command, were sunk or scuttled, two 
scurried back to shelter, the remaining two 
reached Britain through a gantlet of fire. 

It was clear at once that the ships’ sail- 
ing had been betrayed by enemy agents 
with access to confidential information. 
Last week provided a clue to the riddle. 
Three members of Sven Lindholm’s small 
but efficient Swedish Nazi party went on 
trial before a Goteborg court presided over 
by Judge Herman Baagé. They were 
charged with espionage. While officials re- 
mained silent, and the trial was held be- 
hind locked doors, competent observers 
had no doubt that betrayal of the ten 
Norse ships was a major count of the 
indictment. 

As ringleader of the gang emerged a 
slender, dark-haired man of 33, S. Svan- 
berg, who flaunted a Hitler mustache 
under a long protruding nose. In spite of 
his known Nazi affiliations, he had been 
a customs official since 1934. His accom- 
plices, John Eichborn and Andersson 








International photes 


Sisidtnee Bride: Because Prague has no gasoline, wedding parties now 
hire trolleys, decorate them for the occasion, and ride to and from church in a 
body. Sign on the front says “wedding party” in Czech and German. 


Ewerts, both in their 60s, were described as 
jacks-of-all-trades with adventurous pasts. 
All three spies had been in the United 
States at one time or another. Years ago, 
Svanberg jumped ship in New York. That 
ship was the Swedish Drottningholm, which 
recently served as a shuttle in the exchange 
of American and Axis nationals. 





Commandos Pro Tem 


Sgt. Peter King, 27, was a tough 6-foot- 
er; Pvt. Thomas Cuthbertson, 19, stood 
6-feet-1 and wore size 11 shoes. They were 
just two men in the British home army of 
some 2,000,000, which hadn’t fought in two 
years. What really rankled King and Cuth- 
bertson was that they weren’t likely ever 
to fight. They were in the dental corps. 

The pair applied for transfer to the Com- 
mandos and were told that no more men 
were needed. Undaunted the sergeant and 
the private planned to open up their own 
second front. The only soul they let in on 
the secret was that other strategist, Win- 
ston Churchill. Their letter to the Prime 
Minister, however, apparently went astray. 

On April 11, King and Cuthbertson went 
AWOL and made for the Cornish coast. 
They slept on the beach as part of their 
toughening program. On May 2 they hired 
a motorboat, took aboard 7 gallons of gas, 
food, purloined weapons and grenades, and 
headed out into the Channel. A storm 
washed their food and Private Cuthbertson 
overboard; the sergeant rescued him but 
not the food. 

At midnight on May 4 the unofficial 
Commando. expedition made its landing 
near Cherbourg. The men slipped past 
Nazi patrols and were scaling a high cliff 
when they heard guttural voices. They 
slid down, made their getaway, and de- 
cided to try another part of the coast. 
Then the motorboat sputtered as its fuel 
gave out. For sixteen days King and Cuth- 
bertson drifted, without food; for the final 
week they shared only a pint of water. 
Finally an RAF plane sighted them and 
sent a destroyer to the rescue. The “raid” 
was over—all but the sequel. 

That came last week, in the form of a 
court-martial at Aldershot. This week Ser- 
geant King and Private Cuthbertson, Com- 
mandos pro tem, awaited the verdict in 
their trial for going AWOL and “improper 
possession of army weapons.” 








Canadian Footnote 


The carillon in the lofty Peace Tower of 
Canada’s Parliament chimed 3 o’clock. 
Through the corridors of the House of 
Commons, summoning electric buzzers dul- 
ly echoed the bells. Members sauntered in- 
to the Chamber, solemn in its wood panel- 
ing, green-leather seats, and green carpet. 
They sat down, looking listless, like actors 
who had rehearsed too long. Yet this was 
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THE OFFICIAL EMBLEM of the U. S. Truck Conservation Corps must 
be on every truck! Sign the Pledge and get your emblem —a decalco- 
mania transfer—from your nearest International branch or dealer. 


HAVE YOU SIGNED THE PLEDGE 
to keep your trucks rolling—Longer? 


THE TRUCKS OF AMERICA face a tough job... a gigantic 
job... a job that will have to be done with the trucks that 
are already working. 

Because America’s trucks must last longer, work harder, 
the United States Government, through the Office of 
Defense Transportation, has launched a program of Pre- 
ventive Maintenance for truck conservation. This plan 
calls for regular inspections, to prevent costly break- 
downs before they happen—early replacement of worn 
parts—careful driving to save wear and to add miles to 
precious tires. 

And to be sure of your loyal cooperation, your Gov- 
ernment is asking you—and every truck owner, driver, 
and mechanic in America—to sign a pledge .. . 
a pledge that is your solemn promise to keep 
your. truck in tip-top shape. 

The entire truck industry MUST dedicate itself 
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If you have not received your emblems yet, get them 
right away wherever you see the “Official Station” 
placard shown below. You'll find this pledge of service 
at garages, leading service stations, and truck dealers 
everywhere—including the thousands of International 
branches and dealers from coast to coast. 

International branches and dealers are not only pledged 
to carry out the Government’s program, they’re equipped 
to serve you with factory-standard parts and mainte- 
nance. They know trucks. They’re trained on trucks. 
They’re truck specialists. And they’re educated in the 
very kind of protective maintenance the Government is 
urging you to use. They’re prepared and pledged to 
‘help you, no matter what the make or model 
of the truck you operate. 

So sign the pledge. Display the emblem. Inter- 
national’s specialized preventive maintenance 


to this cause as a patriotic duty. TRUCK is ready to help you keep your trucks rolling 
If you—as a truck owner and operator—have CONSERVATION longer ... for Victory ... and for AMERICA! 
signed the pledge for truck conservation, be 
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sure your truck carries the red, white, and blue 
emblem shown above. 
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July 7, a day that deserved at least a foot- 
note in the Dominion’s history. 

For weeks the conscription debate had 
dragged on: Should the country’s drafted 
soldiers be sent abroad or be earmarked 
for home defense? The plebiscite of April 
97 had long since released Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s Liberal government from 
its 1940 campaign pledge of no conscrip- 
tion for overseas service. But Parliament 
had still to release the chains with which 
the government had bound itself by writing 
the restriction into Section 3 of the Na- 
tional Resources Mobilization Act. Only 
French-speaking Quebec had voted against 
the government in the plebiscite and, but 
tepidly interested in the fate of the British 
Empire, it continued to spout its favorite 
thesis—that Canadians drafted for service 
belonged at home. Day after day French 
voices in the House proclaimed loyalty to 
Canada and an unwillingness to force 
Canadians to fight on foreign soil. English 
voices demanded an end to the fetters on 
the government. Tongues grew tired long 
before July 7. 

Nightfall seeped into the chamber. Rain 
splashed against the five great Gothic win- 
dows. Mackenzie King, stoutish and bald, 
fumbled with his glasses and rose to his 
feet. “You are risking,” he said, “seeing 
your country subjected and tortured, as so 
many others in Europe have been, unless 
you will consent to help keep the invader 
from your shores.” His words were directed 
straight to the Québecois. 

A vote was taken and the results were 
announced at 10:50 o'clock. It was a vic- 
tory for all-out conscription—158 to 54. 
The opposition came from 47 out of the 65 
Quebec members, one Ontario liberal, and 
six members of the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation (composed of Labor, 
Farmer, and Socialist groups) . The amend- 
ment must now undergo a final reading in 
the House and passage through the Senate, 
but the action of July 7 assured its suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, the government showed 
no sign of any immediate plans for putting 
the measure into operation in the face of 
Quebec’s unrelenting antagonism. 





Gandhi’s Blood Pressure 


At 18, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
married a girl of 10; at 15, he was a father; 
at 31, he took a vow of continence. A strict 
vegetarian except for goat’s milk, he eats 
dates, nuts, fruits, and vegetables—the 
whole costing a mere $5 a month. Each 
week he spends 24 hours (from 7 p.m. Sun- 
day to 7 p.m. Monday) in complete silence. 
He sleeps only four hours nightly, and his 
twenty-hour day is so crammed with activ- 
ity that he even receives visitors in his 
bath. Gandhi has served long jail terms 
(one of nearly two years) and fasted fre- 
quently (for 21 days on two occasions) in 
protest against conditions that he regards 
as evil, morally or politically. 








Neutral Argentina guards German shops against demonstrations 


Now 72, the little Mahatma (Great Soul) 
normally weighs less than 100 pounds, but 
he isn’t as frail as he looks. He outpaces 
anyone he takes walking, and hitherto he 
has maintained fair health despite his 
arduous regime and occasional attacks of 
high blood pressure. This summer, how- 
ever, Gandhi has been ailing. For one 
thing, it has been excessively hot, up to 
120 degrees, where he lives in the little 
village of Sevagram on the steaming 
Central Indian plains. And months of 
politicking to wrest independence from 
Britain have also served to overtax his 
strength. 

Last week the crisis came. On July 6 
the Working Committee of Gandhi’s In- 
dian National Congress party assembled at 
Wardha, close by Sevagram, to hear the 
Mahatma’s plans. His 24-hour weekly 
silence period over, he addressed the 
gathering. The strain was too much. 
Gandhi’s blood pressure soared again and 
he woke up the next morning extremely 
weak. Specialists, hurriedly summoned 
from Bombay, urged him to leave the hot 
plains for at least a fortnight’s rest in the 
mountains. 

Although he had lost 7 pounds, Gandhi 
ignored the advice and insisted that the 
committee continue its secret sessions in a 
tile-roofed hut at Sevagram. The conferees 
did so, sitting cross-legged and barefoot 
on the floor. 

What Gandhi actually planned for put- 
ting an end to British rule didn’t leak out, 
although the committee approved endorse- 
ment of his campaign. The committee also 
demanded full payment for any Indian 
property that the British might requisition 
for military use and flouted the govern- 
ment salt monopoly by calling for private 
salt manufacture free of taxes. For the 
British, that brought back unpleasant 
memories of the Mahatma’s famous 1930 
salt march to the sea. Healthy or ill, 
Gandhi was still a source of trouble for 
his overlords. 
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Argentina and Axis 


President Ramon Castillo slowly read 
the words at a banquet of the Argentine 
Army and Navy on July 6: “If an Ameri- | 
can republic has a difference with a Euro- | 
pean nation, it cannot be taken as an in- | 
variable rule in point of law, as American- | 
ists maintain, that the American republic 
is necessarily right.” 

The sentence wasn’t his own; that was 
what made it carry weight. President 
Bartolomé Mitre wrote it back in 1865 
to Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, who suc- 
ceeded him. Castillo followed it up by | 
adding: “Warmongers are free to go to the 
actual battle fronts, where they can do 
themselves the honor of fighting the real | 
enemies of democracy, instead of agitating 
uselessly here.” Thus in his first speech § 
since taking over the Presidency nine 
days earlier (NEWSWEEK, July 6) , Castillo 
made it clear that his government would 
continue to balk hemisphere solidarity and 
to favor the Axis with his policy of “rig- | 
orous neutrality.” 

The Presidential speech wasn’t the only 
ominous note for the Allies. The German 
reply to Argentina’s protest on the tor- 
pedoing of the Rio Tercero on June 22 
offered reparations but refused the re- 
quested salute to the colors as a gesture 
“alien” to the “new Germany.” Neverthe- 
less, the Castillo government blandly ac- 
cepted the Nazi note and in the official 
summary of it even referred to the friendly 
relations between Argentina and_ the 
Reich. : 

Finally, Argentina tacitly ignored the 
freedom-of-the-seas issue raised by the 
German “blockade” of East Coast United 
States ports. Its ships were ordered to put | 
in at Gulf ports instead. The government 
did, however, reject the offer of immunity 
in the “blockade” zone, obviously because | 
it would provide fresh ammunition for © 
Castillo’s obstreperous critics in and out 
of Congress. 
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Soldiers and sailors learning the practice and theory of plane mechanics at Buick Motor and Curtiss-Wright 


Plane Industry Schools Make 
| Grease Monkeys Postgraduates 


| Army and Navy Ground Crews 
; Get Lowdown on Handling Craft 
From the Men Who Build Them 


| The pilots are the ball carriers of the air 
| war; they get the headlines and the glory. 
But no one knows better than the pilots 
that if it weren’t for their linesmen—the 
repair and maintenance men down on the 
ground—there’d be no medals, since the 
| pilots couldn’t otherwise keep ’em flying. 


It-takes seven to twenty grease monkeys 


below to keep each plane soaring aloft. All 
| ground crews get basic instruction at the 
Army and Navy technical schools. Now- 
| adays they get postgraduate work, too— 
instruction from the aviation industry it- 

self. Having achieved the once-fantastic 
production rate of 50,000 planes a. year, 
it is now engaged in teaching the mechan- 
ics how to care for the craft. And it is 
teaching them right at the source—in the 
plants where the planes are made. 

When the Army decided that the men 
who make the planes could best teach the 
men who have to keep them running, it 
selected Lockheed for its first classes, be- 
cause the maker of the Lockheed inter- 
ceptor and the Hudson and Ventura bomb- 
ers a year ago set up a special section to 
train military and civil pilots in servicing. 
Douglas was another early Army choice, 
for it had been training ground crews of 
the British, Norwegian, Dutch, Peruvian, 


and Iraqi air forces since 1937. Today vir- 
tually all the manufacturers are .conduct- 
ing such classes under Army and Navy 
supervision. 

Basically, the courses at all the plants 
are similar. They are advanced training in 
the special problems involved in handling 
a particular make of plane. And they are 
given to Army and Navy technical-school 
graduates hand-picked for aptitude. -United 
Aircraft at Hartford, Conn., and Packard 
in Detroit are teaching officers so they can 
supervise and instruct their subordinates; 
elsewhere the students are all enlisted men. 

Once selected for specialized training, 
the soldier or sailor settles down for six 
weeks of probably the hardest studying he 
has ever tackled. Eight hours of classes a 
day and a six-day week are only the be- 
ginning, for the student must spend long 
hours each evening boning for the next 
day’s recitations. And once a week he must 
pass a written examination on his work. 

One-third of the course is spent listen- 
ing to lectures augmentéd by black- 
board diagrams, slides, and motion pic- 
tures showing each step in the production 
and care of the plane. Cutaway displays 
and models help illustrate what makes the 
parts tick. In every plant the lectures are 
given by company men who have spent 
years working with the planes. At Bell, 
three lectures run concurrently under six- 
teen instructors who alternate to save their 
voices. 

The other two-thirds of a student’s time 


are spent in shopwork, learning practical 
methods of fueling his particular type of 
plane, patching its wings and fuselage, re- 
pairing its motors, and reconditioning and 
tuning them up. At Packard, Buick, 
Curtiss-Wright, and Pratt & Whitney the 
servicemen tear down and rebuild engines 


‘to learn just where each of the thousands 


of pieces go. At Consolidated they have 
three laboratories with their own tool cribs 
and electrical and hydraulic equipment. 
Boeing even includes tips on “what to do 
until the spare part comes.” Curtiss-Wright 
is trying to get suggestions for improving 
its course by asking each graduate to 
write a critical essay. 

Some of the courses are longer than 
others, depending on the technical diffi- 
culties encountered. In each case, feeding 
and housing the hordes of soldiers near the 
plant has been a problem. At North Ameri- 
can and Douglas, they live in Santa 
Monica hotels and commute by chartered 
buses. The first group to reach Martin had 
to stay in trailers, but now there are spe- 
cially constructed dormitories for .service- 
men-students. 


Significance 


Even the best of planes with the deftest 
of pilots are going to need servicing; yet 
a supermechanic who can make a Boeing 
Flying Fortress purr like a Persian kitten 
may get nothing but snarls from a Bell 
Airacobra the first time he tries it. Planes, 





- like women, should be treated with full 


respect for individual idiosyncrasies. So 
it’s best if each batch of Lockheeds shipped 
overseas is accompanied by Lockheed-wise 
ground crews, for instance, and North 
Americans will perform better if the men 
below know the plane down to the last 
gasket. When a plane is 8,000 miles from 





“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NOT ENOUGH HANDS 


EVEN THIS TIBETAN GOD doesn’t have enough 
hands ... or heads... to keep up with the relent- 
less demands made on some of today’s executives. 

Many of these men are tackling complex pro- 
duction jobs they never tried before. All are 
pressed for time . . . determined to meet, and beat, 
schedules. 

They have been forced to adopt shortcuts... 
to accept many new employes at face value or 
to hire them on shorter investigation ...to give 
more of their attention to the job of producing 


and less to the essential details of accounting. 

For protection against loss...in material or 
in money... farsighted executives in these cir- 
cumstances turn to fidelity bonds. Such bonds, 
written by surety companies like The Maryland, 
eliminate employe dishonesty as a source of finan- 
cial worry. 

Fidelity bonds are written in many forms. A 
Maryland agent or broker will be glad to tell you 
more about any of them. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








home, there is no chance of sending for a 
factory mechanic to make repairs. The 
answer is to have the ground crews who 
must take planes apart taught by the men 
who put them together. 

How many men the factories are train- 
ing is of course a military secret, but the 
plants say that hundreds have already 
been instructed and sent on their way to 
the fighting fronts. 

For the students themselves, the train- 
ing opens up great postwar advantages. 
The long hours of grubbing they are now 
putting in will make them in demand for 
the expansion of commercial aviation ex- 
pected once peace comes. Meanwhile, the 
boys who have finished the courses are not 
doing badly in uniform. Republic reports, 
for instance, that 60 per cent of those in a 
recent graduating class, all privates when 
they began, have already become ser- 
geants; 30 per cent are corporals, and the 
rest are air cadets. 





By Raii to Alaska 


The iron horse is making a fresh start in 
a region that jumped right from the dog- 
sled to the airplane. Dependent now on sea 
and air for communications with the out- 
side world, Alaska is finally getting a high- 
way and a railroad from the United States. 
Plans for the highway passed from the 
blueprint to construction stage amid much 
Congressional discussion (NEWSWEEK, 
March 2). Military secrecy shrouds the 
railroad, for it will be built by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Army only 
this month revealed that construction is 
contemplated. 

In cooperation with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, which is admitting needed ma- 
terials duty-free, the Army started its sur- 
vey early last spring. First it made a 


complete air reconnaissance of the moun- . 


tainous area from British Columbia 
to Alaska. Then survey groups went out 
into a terrain so primitive that the men 
must be supplied by pole boats, pack 
trains, and chartered planes. Despite these 
difficulties, they have already located 400 
miles of the 1,300-mile route which they 
expect to have fully surveyed by Oct. 1. 

Of transcontinental proportions, the road 
will follow the natural valley between the 
Coastal Range and the Canadian Rockies, 
where winters are relatively moderate and 
construction difficulties comparatively few. 
The route parallels that of the highway 
farther east and was chosen because it was 
the shortest means of connecting Prince 
George, on the Canadian National Rail- 
way’s line from Edmonton to Prince 
Rupert, with Fairbanks, just south of 
the Arctic Circle, where the 522-mile 
government-owned Alaska Railroad runs 
southward through Anchorage and Seward 
to the sea. 

Official announcement of government 
plans was of special interest to American 
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Newsweek—Browne 


The new Alaska railroad can make the line to Quesnel a paying proposition 


rail interests, who had previously talked 
of building a private railroad to Alaska. 
For the Army’s action simplified their 
problem. 

Since Pearl Harbor, they have had their 
eye on a little-known railroad that runs 
for only 348 miles within British Columbia. 
Called the Pacific Great Eastern, it was 
built by private interests to serve mines 
and lumber camps in the British Colum- 
bian interior but never had much business, 
eventually went bankrupt, and was finally 
taken over by the provincial government. 
Even before the Army’s announcement, 
American investors were negotiating . to 
buy it and extend it northward to Alaska. 

Now, because of its location, they may 
be able to get into the Alaskan service by 
building only 70 miles of new track in- 
stead of the 1,370 they had planned. For 
PGE’s location makes it an almost direct 
line from Seattle and Vancouver to the 
southern terminus of the Army’s railroad. 
Starting at Squamish, just north of Van- 





we 
Mary Harris of Lockheed found 21 
war materials in her desk 


couver, it runs to Quesnel in Central Brit- 
ish Columbia—and stops. A few miles of 
track from Quesnel to Prince George would 
bridge that gap. And though it is at pres- 
ent connected with Vancouver only by 
water, a new rail link with that city would 
tie it up with all American railroads. Such 
a connection would not only put it on the 
short route from the United States to 
Alaska but might well make PGE a pay- 
ing proposition after the war. For a rail- 
road to Alaska will do a rushing business 
opening up the territory’s vast resources 
when peace comes—and PGE could con- 
ceivably carry a lot of the traffic. 





Lockheed Cleans House 


As the War Production Board planned 
this week to launch its National Salvage 
Program, the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. of 
Burbank, Calif., announced it was both 
chagrined and pleased. It was chagrined 
because it would’ have nothing to contrib- 
ute to the drive, since it had just conclud- 
ed a “Housecleaning Week” of its own, and 
pleased because if Lockheed’s experience 
was any proof, the national drive should 
be a huge success. 

Because factory workers pile up little 
“treasure troves” of spare parts that may 
someday be useful in an emergency, they 
were told by posters, the public-address 
system, and their house organ that “This 
1s the Emergency.” During the campaign 
week, June 22 to 29, red, white, and blue 
boxes were set up in every department of 
the six Lockheed and Vega plants for the 
collection of scrap, defined as “anything 
with an obsolete, indefinite, or unnecessary 
function in the production of aircraft.” 

From dark corners of desks, work- 
benches, shelves, and lockers came a va- 
riety of objects—parts of planes discon- 
tinued as much as seven years ago, parts 
of current models that could be reused, old 
tools and jigs, pencil trays workers had 
made themselves out of scraps of now 
scarce Duralumin, 40 pounds of stray 
paper clips, 6 pounds of rubber finger stalls, 
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They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


Tf 


In the last war 

The pilot’s warning 

Could only have been expressed 
By a frantic dipping 

Of the plane’s wings. 


There was no other means 
Of communication between 
One plane and another. 


Today, pilots of our fighters, 
Scaling the sky 

At better than five miles a minute 
Can talk with each other 

As easily as if they were lounging 
In their quarters far below. 


The modern radiotelephone 
Links every pilot in the squadron. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 





As the talk goes back and forth 
Each man is instantly aware 
Of his part in the fight. 


Teamwork, The kind of teamwork 
That wins battles. 


Modern communication equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 
Is helping Uncle Sam 
Coordinate his fighting forces 
On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad, peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 
Is proving its value 

In time of war. 


Associate Manufacturing Companies in the United States 


International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 
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and an imposing array of obsolete rubber 
stamps. 

All in all the drive brought in 87 tons 
of assorted scrap valued at $500,000. 
Sorted out, at least 30 per cent of the parts 
could be returned to storage bins for reuse 
in current production; the rest of the scrap 
was reduced to raw materials vitally 
needed. 





WPB Shifts Gears 


Materials Become the No. 1 Job 
in Nelson’s New ‘Realignment’ 


When it was organized last January, 

Donald Nelson’s War Production Board 
had a twofold job: first, to convert plants 
to war production; second, to supply the 
raw materials to make production possible. 
Last week Nelson announced a change 
which showed conversion: was accom- 
plished and that the problem was now 
materials. Henceforth it’s not a question of 
“Where are we going to build the stuff?” 
but of “What are we going to build it 
with?” and “Who gets what part of the 
available materials?” 
‘ Nelson called the changes a “realign- 
ment” rather than the reorganization that 
had been expected. Whatever the name, he 
intended it chiefly to strengthen his con- 
trol over the flow of materials. 

Even before reorganization, Nelson 
found he had more than he could handle. 
His job as WPB chairman required him 
both to determine policy and to see that 
orders were carried through. Under the 
new setup, he gets four administrative as- 
sistants who will run the inner machinery 
of WPB, leaving him free to concentrate 
on policy and relations with other war 
agencies. He will also have more time to 





tie WPB’s operations to the needs of 
global strategy and the armament re- 
quirements of our allies. 

Most important of his new adminis- 
trative assistants is William L. Batt,* who 
leaves his job as chairman of WPB’s Re- 
quirements Committee to become Nelson’s 
general assistant and deputy and “chief of 
staff.” Batt will assist in setting policy and 
act as executive head in Nelson’s absence. 
In such circumstances he will have full 
authority to make the decisions and to 
run the show. He will be Nelson’s “alter 
ego.” 

Under the setup, war production will be 
completely tied in with war strategy. Al- 
lied general staffs, in deciding military 
moves which will determine production 
requirements, will consult Nelson and 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, British production 
chief, who will state what materials are 
available for the equipment to arm a given 
operation. On the basis of their reports, the 
general staffs will then map their strategies, 
which in turn will determine what should 
be built first—planes over ships, tanks be- 
fore guns, etc. Then the production chiefs 
will plan their program to meet military 
and naval requirements. 

At this point James S. Knowlson, the 
second of two new vice-chairmen in the re- 
aligned WPB, enters the picture. The board 
chairman of the Stewart-Warner Corp., 
who formerly was WPB’s Director of In- 
dustry Operations, has been given Batt’s 
old job of Requirements Committee Chair- 
man, and is also Nelson’s deputy on the 
Combined United States-British Produc- 
tion and Resources Board. He will develop 
the production program ordered by 





*A few hours after Nelson’s announcement, 
Batt was rushed to a Washington hospital for 
an emergency appendectomy. Afterward, doc- 
tors said he was convalescing but would be 


laid up two to four weeks. 





Press Association Photos 


Nelson and Batt, allotting materials to 
fit. 

Then, Amory Houghton, new Director- 
General of Operations for WPB and for- 
merly deputy chief of WPB’s Bureau of 
Industry Branches, takes over. He executes 
the program. 

And finally, a new deputy chairman on 
program progress has been set up to act as 
WPB’s controller and inspector-general. 
This executive, not yet named, will an- 
ticipate bottlenecks, analyze program 
breakdowns, and help see that they don’t 
happen again. 

Other new features of the realignment: 
q A Smaller War Plants Corp. to spread 
production among small businesses. Lou E. 
Holland, Kansas City manufacturer, is 
chairman. 


q A Labor Policy Committee, replacing 
the Labor Advisory Committee, working 
with the Labor Production Division which 
continues under Wendell Lund. 


Significance 


WPB’s job henceforth will be to control 
the utilization of raw materials. Military 
requirements will come first. The civilian 
economy will be lean, Nelson warned, but 
promised it would be kept fit. His board 
will be the final arbiter in deciding what 
part of it will survive in the business of 
producing for war. 

To that extent, his realignment of jobs 
and personnel will accomplish what must 
be done. But it falls short in its failure to 
clarify relations between WPB and the 
military services on material control. Spe- 
cifically, Nelson didn’t say where the Joint 
Army-Navy Munitions Board fits into his 
new picture. All he said was that military 
requirements will continue at the top of 
his list. But he has complete authority to 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Batt, Knowlson, and Houghton were “realigned” in the War Production Board 








Twelve Minutes from Heaven 


You can get to the stratosphere in twelve minutes flat... 
without leaving the ground. 

Step into the latest type York Strato-Chamber. But be 
sure to wear your electrically heated suit and an oxygen 
mask or helmet. 


As you sit down in this steel vacuum bottle, it is a com- - 


fortable 59°F and air pressure is the normal 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. Twelve minutes later the temperature 
will be 67 below zero and atmospheric pressure reduced 
to 2.7 pounds . . . and you will have arrived at these top- 
of-the-sky conditions as if in a giant bomber. 

And in the York shops today, a still more elaborate 


Strato-Chamber is taking form . . . one that will provide 
not only swift ascent but descent . . 
today’s fastest dive-bomber! 

No one can estimate the victories that may be incubated 
in the Strato-Chamber. From the searching study of 
stratosphere conditions that this device permits will come 


. descent faster than 


better airplane instruments, materials, and design, better 
equipment for supporting human life 

eight miles up... and bomber crews 

whose endurance has been checked and 

double -checked. York Ice Machinery 

Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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(5) La fuerza aérea Americana 


esta al llegar. 
e 
Ae. In ANY language it means 
tp. “American Air Power 
‘< is Coming!” 


® 
J - Qn all the major battlefronts— 
the Pacific, Libya, Western Europe, 
and the Black Sea—American planes 
and pilots are blasting the enemy. 
But this isn’t enough. 


| We at home have to do more, all of 
; us. The good American is the trained 
American. Become a Nurse’s Helper, 
join your Red Cross Unit, enroll in 
the State Guard, see your Air Raid 
Warden today — Victory won't wait. 


The aircraft industry needs the Spec- 
ialist — both Flight and Technical. 
Our graduates are qualified not only 
for immediate, vital jobs — but for 
aeronautical careers. Open to both 
men and women. 
KEEP "EM FLYING” 
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RIDDLE AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla 
Dorr Field, Arcadia, Fla. 


RIDDLE McKAY AERO COLLEGE 
Riddle Field, Clewiston, Fla 


Contractors to U.S. Army Au Corps 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
US State Department... Royal Air Force 
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the problem of the man who gets 50 
cents or $1 an hour, of the white-collar 
worker who gets his little check the first 
and fifteenth of each month, and of the 
housewife who has to find ways of mak- 
ing both ends meet. These, unfortunate- 
ly, are the incomes from which the vast 
proportion of the cost of the war will 
have to be taken. Persons with large 
incomes will, of course, be taxed to the 
limit. But if we took every cent in 
excess of present taxes that they make 
for the next hundred years, it would 
scarcely be a start toward paying for 
what we already have spent, to say 
nothing of what is ahead in the way of 
war expenditures. 

With that dismal thought in mind, 
let us look at the record of the past 
fiscal year, ending last June 30, as re- 
vealed in the Daily Statement of the 
United States Treasury. 


First, here are some of the more 
significant totals: During the twelve 
months the government spent an aggre- 
gate of $32,400,000,000. Of this sum 
$26,000,000,000 was for war activities, 
including $4,000,000,000 for Lend-Lease. 
The government collected during the 
period $12,700,000,000 in taxes (not 
counting about $1,000,000,000 for Social 
Security taxes) . The difference between 
income and outgo, or the deficit, thus, 
was $19,700,000,000. The gross public 
debt at the end of the year was $77,- 
000,000,000. 

Those are the figures—and to most of 
us that is all they are, for it is almost 
impossible to conceive of such figures as 
having any reality. Let us, therefore, 
reduce them to what they mean for the 





earlier deficits made an aggregate debt 
at the end of the year of $2,200. 


Such is the record of the past year. 
To summarize, and have a statement 
which one has a chance of remembering 
for reference: For each family current 
spending at the rate of $4.25 a day, a 
deficit of $1.50 a day for the past year, 
and accumulated debt of $2,200. 

As indicated above, much the larger 
proportion of the spending was for war 
activities. There is one point about that 
portion, $6,400,000,000, that was not for 
this purpose, however, which is both 
startling and significant. This is that, 
aside from interest on the public debt, the 
largest item of expenditure listed in the 
Treasury statement is that for the Work 
Projects Administration—$880,000,000. 
Next is that for the Agricultural Conser- 
vation and Adjustment Administration 
—$790,000,000. Then come the expendi- 
tures for all the regular departments of 
the government—$740,000,000, or $50,- 
000,000 less than the Agricultural Ad- 


ministration alone, and $140,000,000 less 


than the Work Projects Administration. 
Obviously, with the country making 
new highs in production and employ- 
ment month by month and with agri- 
cultural income going up by leaps and 
bounds, there still is plenty of room for 
economy in the nonwar expenditures of 
the government. 

To come back to the total picture: 
No other country in history has ever 
spent so much money in one year. And 
this year the total will be substantially 
larger. Carrying the load will not be 
easy. But defeat in this war would be 
incomparably worse. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
tell the Army and Navy, as well as gov- 
ernmental agencies and the public, just 
how much they may have of what ma- 
terials are available. 

The relation of the Army and Navy to 
the WPB is settled only so long as Nelson 
keeps the upper hand. But the fact that he 
holds the reins was attested by a meeting 
last week between Nelson and the chief 
of the Army’s Services of Supply, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell. After the meeting, 
Nelson was smiling; the general seemed 
angry. Observers predicted that this was 
the first skirmish in a long battle which 
might eventually reach the White House, 
and that Nelson would win out. But no one 
was selling Somervell short; he’s a hard- 
boiled Army campaigner, much respected 
by New Dealers for the good job he did 
six years ago as WPA administrator in 
New York City. 

The realignment was also Nelson’s an- 
swer to Congressional critics of the $1-a- 
year men who helped him organize WPB. 
They are still in the saddle. Obviously, he 
likes their work and intends to keep them 
around. 


Bill for a Baby 


How much does a baby cost? In Chi- 
cago last week, Louise Derer, an ex-book- 
keeper with a flair for figures, gave her 
answer. 

Mrs. Derer and her husband Joseph, a 
refrigerator-car worker, started keeping 
records the day their daughter Sharon 
was born, heading the list with $60 for the 
hospital and $50 for the doctor. The job 
was fairly easy, for Sharon ate different 
food than did her parents, and they de- 
cided not to debit her for part of the light, 
gas, or water bills. 

By her third birthday, July 6, Sharon 








Acme 


The $779.16 baby with her mother 
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@ In tomorrow’s cities and towns, pipes of asbestos-cement will carry the 
drinking water safely and cheaply to the people. 


As more and more civic officials learn that K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
pipe is immune to the costly pipe diseases of corrosion and tuberculation . . . 
that’s the pipe that’s going underground. Town Fathers of Tomorrow will 
not relish digging up sections of ailing water main when K&M’s long-lived, 
always-healthy asbestos-cement pipe can be had. 


In town after town right now, this pipe is doing its superb job of water- 
carrying. Town officials appreciate, especially, that the light weight of the 
pipe sections makes installation both fast and inexpensive. And they like the 
way its flexible joints allow it to take wide-radius curves without benefit of 


elbows or bends. 
No doubt about it—the post war era will find K&M “Century” Pipe in 


even greater demand than ever before. 


Meanwhile, in our research laboratories we are hot on the trail of new uses 
for Nature’s strangest mineral. If, perhaps, you can suggest some way in which © 
asbestos might better serve you, won’t you let us know? > 

* * * 
Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind... since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of 


osbestos-cement shingles ond wallboards; b and ia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnac tos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos. marine insulations; asbestos acoustical materials; asbestos packings, 

9 9 and flat | 3 cement pipe for water mains 
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had cost her parents exactly $779.16. The 
first year’s bill was only $270.17, but it 
was $283.94 this year because she keeps 
growing out of new clothes. Furthermore, 
in her third year she ate $12.90 worth of 
ice cream. Sharon also has a weakness for 
the horses—last year she spent $4.35 riding 
the ponies at a kiddie park. 





Subchasing Pancake 


The Navy last week was frying a “pan- 
cake” which should not set well with Axis 
submarine commanders. It was a “pan- 
cake” engine, to be installed in 110-foot 
subchasers and provide them with greater 
speed and range. Along with it was a radi- 
cal new reversible propeller, to give the 
boats. “stop-on-a-dime” maneuverability. 
The propeller was as “hot” as the engine; 
both were in full production and super- 
secret. 

The engine has four flat, pancake-like 
banks of four cylinders each, built around 
a vertical crankshaft. Probably the world’s 
lightest ocean-duty Diesel, it is a third the 
size of any other of similar horsepower. 
Credit for its development goes to Charles 
F. Kettering, General Motors’ vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, who was experi- 
menting with Diesels as long ago as 1914. 
The Navy approved it last year, and by 
last May the engine was in full production 
at GM’s La Grange, IIl., plant. 

The reversible propeller was another 
triumph. Even before variable pitch pro- 
pellers became commonplace for airplanes, 
engineers dreamed of the things they could 
do with a similar device that could stand 
up against the heavy resistance of water. 
GM worked it out by building the pro- 
peller control into the same unit as the 
engine. Instead of throwing the whole shaft 
into reverse gear, the commander on the 
bridge can throw his chaser into reverse 
by flipping a small electrical lever which 
shifts the propeller blades to pull the boat 
astern. On twin-screw craft, reversal of one 
propeller spins the boat on its own axis. 


4 The newly organized National Boat 
Builders Association last week offered the 
Navy a “revolutionary” secret design for 
a small subchaser that could be mass-pro- 
duced at the rate of 3,000 a month, at less 
than $3,000 apiece. Though shorter than 
the usual 110-foot length for such naval 
craft, they could be equipped with depth 
bombs and listening devices. The Navy is 
thinking it over. 





The Seventh Column 


President Roosevelt publicized the term 
Sixth Columnist as a label for rumor spread- 
ers. Last week the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. started a drive on the Seventh 
Column — carelessness — and set out to 
smash it. 

Fully convinced that “business must 
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HOME SAFETY 


« Mluminate dark stairways; provide handrails; 
paint top and bottom cellar step white. 


. Clean up attic, cellar, closets, workshop, garage, 
storage room under stairs. 


. Provide safe storage space for kitchen utensils, 
matches and poisonous substances. 


. Buy a well-stocked first aid kit and keep it handy. 
. Replace frayed or defective electric curds and 
plugs. 


. Keep plenty of ash trays about the house. 

. Burn oily rags; provide covered metal can for 
storing Loree polishing cloths. 

. Keep clothesline high enough to avoid hanging 
people. 

. Place buckets of sand, pails of water or fire ex- 
tinguishers near danger spots. 


SMASH THE 7* COLUMN 











DRIVE CAREFULLY 
| SMASH THE 7* COLUMN 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
PREVENTS 








take its coat off and help win the war,” 
Liberty Mutual is waging a war against 
accidents. More than 102,500 persons are 
killed each year and 460,000,000 man- 
hours of industrial production annually 
are lost because of accidents in homes and 
factories. To combat this, the insurance 
company will begin sponsoring full-page 
ads in newspapers and magazines July 21. 
In addition, it is distributing posters, 
pamphlets, and stickers giving tips on first 
aid and home safety, and warnings against 
all forms of carelessness, especially incau- 
tious driving and smoking in dangerous 
areas. 





Buy Coal Now 


Hot as the weather is, you’d better start 
thinking about how you're going to heat 
your house next winter. There won’t be 
enough oil. And if you plan to use coal, 
now is the time to buy it. 

That was the way Washington officials 
sized up the East’s fuel prospects last 
week. They pointed out that the seventeen 
Atlantic Coast states normally use 1,600,- 
000 barrels of oil a day. But Deputy 
Petroleum Coordinator Ralph K. Davies 
said the chances of getting that much next 
winter are “not good,” for most oil tankers 
are handling military traffic, and pipelines, 
railroad cars, and barges can’t take up the 
slack. 

So even oilmen agree that conversion to 
coal is the answer. Anthracite and bitumi- 
nous mines have already stepped up their 
output and can step it up still more. But 
industrial-oil consumers have so far been 
the chief converts in government cam- 
paigns for conversion to coal: plants that 


Stickers like these help smash the Seventh Column 


formerly used 20,000,000 barrels of oil an- 
nually already have changed over. It is the 
home owner who has been slow to convert. 
More than 50 per cent of the domestic oil 
furnaces can easily be converted with 
priority-free material. But unless more 
consumers buy now, a transport bottleneck 
in October is expected to block delivery 
of the amount of coal that will be needed. 

By way of wooing home owners to coal, 
the Anthracite Industries Laboratories 
have made out charts to show that the 
conversion costs from only $25 to $65, 
depending on equipment needed. This 
amount can be made up because coal is 
cheaper than cil. For example, the Bureau 
of Mines figures 185 gallons of oil are 
equivalent to 1 ton of coal for heating. 
A home owner using 10 tons of anthracite 
at $12.50 a ton will have a coal bill of $125. 
Using the equivalent 1,850 gallons of oil at 
the new ceiling of 9.8 cents a gallon, his bill 
will be $181.30, or $56.30 more than his 
coal bill. 

Meanwhile time grows shorter. Petroleum 
Coordinator Ickes reported last week: “We 
have less than 60 days left in which suf- 
ficient transportation and mine production 
will be available for stock piling of coal. 
We expect conditions to grow tighter in 
September.” 





Fiber Cans 


The American Can Co. announced last 
week the greatest thing in its field since 
beer in cans. The news was cans made of 
fiber. 

The fiber can is a boon chiefly to packers 
of dry stuffs. For the canning industry, 
which normally accounts for half the na- 
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tion’s tin consumption, suffered a blow 
after Pearl Harbor, when use of tin plate 
was restricted to wet foods. Canners then 
turned to steel black plate but ran up 
against the shortage of that metal. Many 
adopted glass containers. Now the fiber can 
ais expected to further solve their problems 
—especially in packing sffch dry products 
as talcum, scouring powder, drugs, tobacco, 
spices, and desserts. 

A major virtue of American Can’s de- 
velopment is the fact that the paper-fiber 
sheets can be cut and lithographed with 
labels on the same machinery used for tin 
cans. American Can also plans to give 
the process to the rest of the industry as 
soon as a few production bugs have been 
ironed out. 





Week in Business 


Hop Carriers: A grand-jury investiga- 
tion of the financial affairs of Local 17, 
International Hod Carriers, Builders, and 
Common Laborers Union (AFL), has been 
‘ordered by Governor Lehman of New 
York. To be conducted by a special term 
of the Supreme Court at Newburgh be- 
ginning Aug. 3, the investigation is an out- 
growth of court charges made by the union 
members asking for restitution of $600,000 
in initiation fees and dues for which they 
alleged they had no satisfactory accounting. 


New Joss: Robert H. Hinckley, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Commerce, was 
named assistant to Thomas A. Morgan, 
president of the Sperry Corp. As chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, Hinckley originated the civilian pilot- 
training program. In his new job, he will 
give particular attention to the develop- 
ment of new airplane products for Sperry 
... General Motors named E. F. Johnson 
as vice president and group executive in 
charge of the recently organized Eastern 
Aircraft Division. 


Liquor: With the highest inventory of 
matured whiskies in its 72-year history, 
the Brown Forman Distillers Corp. an- 
nounced that it planned to continue its 
newspaper and magazine campaigns adver- 
tising its brands of bourbon. Its net income 
for the year ended April 30 amounted to 
$850,924, compared with $231,764 for the 
previous fiscal year. 


Ourrut: The automobile industry is 
how turning out $12,000,000 worth of war 
goods a day, but that’s not enough. Ad- 
dressing the first annual meeting of the 
Automotive Council for War Production 
in Detroit on July 10, Donald M. Nelson, 
War Production Board chie’, predicted 
that this total would have to be stepped 
up sharply because “it looks as if we would 
have a rather long war.” Tooling is now 
finished, and the emphasis must be placed 
° production, making “one hour’s work 
do the task of two.” 














...and INDUSTRIAL Warfare has its 


SS 


COMMANOC: , too! 


On THE battlefield, daring “hit-and- 
skip” raids can only succeed when 
every man is trained to do his own 
part to perfection. 


Industrial warfare too, has its 
“commandos”— workers whose skill 
and experience is backed by sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute training 
in a particular phase of production. 
These are the men who were Johnny- 
on-the-spot when the nation called on 
industry to outproduce the Axis! 


Many of these “shop commandos” 
got their basic and specialized train- 
ing through the study of International 
Correspondence Schools Courses re- 
lated to their work — courses they 
studied as individuals, or as partici- 
pants in group-training programs 


under cooperative agreements which 
I. C. S. maintains with nearly 2300 
industrial concerns! 


For information on International 
Correspondence Schools employee- 
training services, streamlined to meet 
today’s urgent training needs, write 
today for your copy of the book- 
lets, “Ways and Means” and “The 
Business of Building Men.” Address: 


Cooperative Training " 
Division, Box 5374, $ ‘=* 
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MOVIES 





Weiles Labors Over ‘The Magnificent Ambersons’ 
and Emerges With Good Film but Minus RKO Job 


Orson Welles’s “The Magnificent Am- 
bersons” falls considerably short of match- 
ing his brilliant “Citizen Kane.” It is, how- 
ever, a cinematic exercise that should be 
seen by anyone more than casually inter- 
ested in either celluloid technique or the 
director whose first film was acclaimed as 
one of the greatest ever to come out of 
Hollywood. 

The “boy wonder” merely produced, 
wrote, and directed his Mercury Produc- 
tions’ second offering. Instead of taking 
an acting role, he casts himself as the off- 
stage commentator who sets the time, the 
mores, and the manners of a Midwestern 
town that is riding to the status of a busy 
city on the horseless carriage. The munici- 
pal travail is reflected in the waning for- 
tunes of the wealthy Ambersons—more 
particularly in the humbling of George 
Amberson Minafer, the arrogant, unpleas- 
ant young heir to the proud family tra- 
dition. 

Although “The Magnificent Ambersons” 
is considered Booth Tarkington’s best nov- 
el and won the Pulitzer Prize in 1919, it is 
difficult to see why it attracted a director 
of Welles’s daring. 

True, the book offers a well-stocked al- 
bum of conflicting characters and a slice 
of period Americana that Welles has docu- 
mented with care. But for these disordered 
times, the story has little to say; its frus- 
trated people often provoke impatience 
when they should arouse sympathy. And 
George—played with convincing, thick- 
skulled smugness by Tim Holt—seems 
hardly worth the bother of regeneration 
after he has foolishly broken his engage- 
ment to Lucy Morgan and stubbornly pre- 
vented her father from rekindling an old 
romance with George’s widowed mother. 

In the manner of his storytelling, Welles 
is again experimental and provocative; the 
photography (with Stanley Cortez at the 
camera) is a masterful manipulation of 
light and shadow and depth to create a 
somber mood. But. what the Ambersons 
needed to make them acceptable in 1942 
was a screen biographer with more warmth 
and a little less intellectual detachment. 

Welles’s cast is fine. Two of the players 
return from retirement: Dolores Costello 
to play George’s mother, Isabel; Richard 
Bennett to impersonate old Major Am- 
berson. Joseph Cotton gives a straightfor- 
ward, intelligent performance as_ the 
thwarted automobile manufacturer Eugene 
Morgan, and Ray Collins contributes a wel- 
come, if almost negligible touch of humor 
as Uncle Jack. The performances that 
stand out, however, aside from Tim Holt’s, 
are those of Anne Baxter as the attractive 


Lucy Morgan and Agnes Moorehead as 
George’s hysterical, repressed Aunt Fanny. 


Welles edited “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons” from Brazil by telephone, running 
off his own print in synchronization with 
a cutter’s print on the RKO lot. He had 
gone to South America at the request of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and evidently distin- 
guished himself as a good-will ambassador 
while photographing Brazilians in their 
holiday mood for another production, “It’s 
All True.” The awesome Orson was still 
in Rio when RKO celebrated the release 
of “Ambersons”—by giving his Mercury 
Productions staff 24 hours to pack up and 
get off the lot. 

From the very beginning there had been 
bad blood between the RKO’ers and the 
Welles men. Feeling on the studio side was 
that Welles had frittered away $4,000,000, 
and RKO patience probably reached the 
breaking point when Welles remained in 
Brazil photographing additional scenes in- 
stead of returning in early June as sched- 
uled. In any case, RKO Studio Chief 


Gehrig (Gary Cooper) takes one last look 
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Charles Koerner’s explanation of the ouster 
was disarming: Pending completion of “It’s 
All True,” there was nothing further to be 
done by the Mercury staff at the studios, 
and the office space was urgently needed. 
Welles’s own telephoned comment on 
the RKO move was reportedly a flip one: 
“Don’t worry, boys,” he soothed his staff, 
“we're just passing a bad Koerner.” But 
the Mercury people threatened suit and 
claimed that RKO deliberately tried to 
wreck “Ambersons” by failing to give it an 
advance publicity build-up, on the ground 
that the picture was going to be a flop. 





Biography of a Ballplayer 


Samuel Goldwyn would rather you 
didn’t think of “The Pride of the Yankees” 
as a baseball picture. Baseball pictures 
aren’t supposed to make money. Women 
don't like them. So, although Babe Ruth, 
Bob Meusel, Mark Koenig, and Bill 
Dickey of the New York Yankees’ “Mur- 
derers’ Row,” and Bill Stern, sports an- 
nouncer, impersonate themselves, _ this 
screen biography of the late Lou Gehrig 
turns out to be a romance and/or success 
story which happens to have a baseball 
background. Yet the film directed by Sam 
Wood is also a warm and sincere tribute to 
one of the greatest ballplayers of all time. 

In the title role, Gary Cooper, taught by 

Lefty O’Doul to throw 
and bat left-handed, is 
reasonably at home in a 
Yankee uniform. But he 
is completely persuasive 
as the naive, earnest son 
of German immigrants 
who batted and fielded 
his way from the streets 
of New York to the 
* Yankee Stadium; as the 
“Tron Man” whose rec- 
ord of 2,180 games 
played was halted in 
1939 by the chronic pol- 
iomyelitis that killed 
him two years later. 
Teresa Wright is sim- 
ilarly appealing as Elea- 
nor Twitchell, the Chi- 
cago girl who married 
Gehrig; Walter Brennan 
is well cast as his sports- 
writer sponsor; and two 
surprisingly humorous 
and touching perform- 
ances are contributed 
by Elsa Janssen and 
Ludwig Stossel as the 
great first-baseman’s 
humble parents. 
Except for Lou’s 
tragic death and the 
bravery with which he 
outfaced its slow, ines- 
capable advance, there 
was little of the spectac- 











THE LIBERTY SHIPS of the Victory Fleet are slipping down 
the ways in ever increasing numbers and putting out to sea. 
They are carrying cee and guns and supplies to our far- . 
flung battle bases. The majority of these are powered with 
Famous Hamilton Engines. The story of these engines is an 
epic of modern mass production on an unprecedented scale. 
The Famous Hamilton Engine Shops played a vital part in 
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more instance in which Hamilton Engines have been delivered 
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ular in his life; little to vary the American 
rags-to-riches formula. The need for dra- 
matic and feminine appeal which prompted 
a bit of embroidery on Lou’s relationship 
with his parents, his meeting and marriage 
with Eleanor Twitchell, a minor domestic 
crisis or triumph, in no way distorts the 
picture of a man whose career was synon- 
ymous with physical prowess, clean play, 
and clean living. 

The story doesn’t go on through the few 
months when the dying athlete gave his 
time to the New York City Parole Board. 
Instead it stops dramatically with a strik- 
ing re-creation of the scene that took place 
at the Yankee Stadium on July 4, 1939— 
Gehrig Appreciation Day—when politi- 
cians, ballplayers, assorted celebrities, and 
more than 60,000 cheering fans listened to 
Gehrig’s farewell to baseball. “Most people 
think I’ve had a tough break,” he spoke 
haltingly into the microphone, his eyes 
blinded with tears..“But today I feel that 
I’m the luckiest man on the face of the 
earth.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Crossroaps (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
Based, with only minor changes, on a 
French melodrama that was released in 
this country under the same title in 1939, 
the Hollywood remake remains a well-acted 
psychological whodunit that poses an ab- 
sorbing question of dual identity. William 
Powell is quietly effective as a French dip- 
lomat who, threatened with blackmail, 
solves the riddle after his own fashion; and 
Hedy Lamarr, continuing to improve as 
an actress, is fine as his loyal wife. Basil 
Rathbone, Felix Bressart, Claire Trevor, 
Margaret Wycherly. 

Are Hussanps Necessary? (Para- 
mount) : The screen version of Isabel Scott 
Rorick’s best seller, “Mr. and Mrs. Cugat,” 
strains so hard for spontaneity and the gay 





touch that it never succeeds in being more 
than moderately amusing. Ray Milland as 
a bank vice president and Betty Field as 
his scatterbrained, spendthrift wife are 
capable enough; Patricia Morison, Richard 
Haydn, Eugene Pallette, and Charles Din- 
gle are helpful as innocent bystanders in 
the Cugats’ scrambled domestic scene. 





EDUCATION 


School ‘Air Conditioning’ 


They were young, healthy, and studious, 
and despite the heat of a New York July 
they kept absorbed eyes front as they sat 
in a classroom of the Bronx High School 
of Science and watched a film on “air 
masses”—clouds, squalls, electrical storms, 
and hail. In uneven schoolboy scrawls, 
they took careful notes as the teacher 
talked about isobars and pressure points 
and the effect of thunder and lightning on 
a plane in flight. 

In another New York schoolroom the 
same day, a group of their elders—teach- 
ers turned pupils for the Columbia Uni- 
versity summer session—showed equal in- 
terest. They literally cheered as Paul R. 
Mort, white-haired Teachers College pro- 
fessor, declared: “I could shoot a machine 
gun. I shot one in the last war and I was 
good at it too, but I can’t fly a plane. It 
takes a youngster to do that; and so it’s 
up to us to prepare them for the experi- 
ence.” 

Thus lest week both pedagogues and 
pupils freely forfeited precious vacation 
days to jump the gun on a joint program 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the United States Office of Education. 
Scheduled to begin in September and de- 
signed for all willing secondary schools, it 
aims to teach 500,000 high-school juniors 
and seniors as much about flying as can 





be learned without actually leaving the 
ground. It is what educators call “air 
conditioning”—making young America at 
least as aviation-conscious as it is tradi- 
tionally auto-conscious. 

For the schoolboys—in altogether 9] 
schools throughout the country—the six- 
week summer course was no mere preview 
of the fall semester but actual intensive 
study to help qualify them for Army or 
Navy air service. For the teachers, how- 
ever, this summer’s work will be a prelude. 
During July and August about 10,000 of 
them, with the CAA footing the bill, will 
flock to 650 colleges and universities for 
the Civilian Pilot Training ground course 
and to bone up on math, physics, aeronau- 
tics, and physical education as applied to 
pre-flight training. Other teachers have 
taken on summer jobs as inspectors in 
plane factories. When school reopens, each 
group will know enough to teach the new- 
est, shiniest course in the high-school cur- 
riculum: pre-flight aeronautics. 

The pedagogues’ chief teaching tools will 
be new textbooks and teachers’ guides, 
compiled after half a year’s work by the 
CAA’s Aviation Education Research Com- 
mittee and ready last week to roll off the 
Macmillan Co.’s presses. Traditional text- 
books also will eventually undergo change, 
if the CAA researchers have their way. 
Among their books now being readied are 
textbook supplements showing how avia- 
tion ties in with all other studies. For ex- 
ample, geographies will soon measure dis- 
tances in terms of flying hours as well as 
in miles. Biology classes will discuss the 
effect of altitude changes on the human 
body. And arithmetic problems will be 
phrased: “If a P-40 has a flying speed of 
370 miles per hour, how long will it take to 
go 500 miles with a head wind of 30 miles 
per hour?” 


4 The Office of Education last week esti- 
mated that of the 500,000 models of 50 


Detroit News photos 


Admiral Aircraftsman: The Navy awarded this title to Joseph Bashore, 13, of Wyandotte, Mich., for being one of the 
first two boys in the country to finish all 50 of the model plane types needed to train fliers. Joe works from detailed 
plans to make his models exactly to scale. The four-motor job is his largest product. 
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ARE GRAY NOW 


HE graceful LURLINE, MARIPOSA, MONTEREY, and 

MATSONIA were more beautiful in their peace- 
white. But war cares nothing about beauty. And 
the Nation’s war-mood has no time for it. Levity 
and leisure are only memories. | 


Now, only grim determination to win this war 
counts...and every American, in some kind of 
uniform, bespeaking that determination. So... 
MATSON ships are gray now. Gray, for their part in 
our common struggle. 


To have any part in our country’s fight is a 
privilege! To have such an important part is an 
inspiration. Proudly, our flotilla of freighters and 
our passenger liners are serving our country. 
Ships, ready when our country needed them, because 
we started at our job 63 years ago. 


MATSON men... on our fleet of freighters ... 
on our passenger liners... are weaving lifelines to 
the battlefronts. Resolute men, asea and ashore, 
joined together with patriotism. Experience, de- 
termination and courage, deep-grooved, webbed and 
worn into their coe, Mies charged with enormous 
responsibilities and consecrated to them. 


In this opportunity and performance, MATSON 
has placed its faith and pride. 
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different types of Axis and Allied aircraft 
being built by schoolboys for the Navy, 
150,000 have thus far been completed. The 
miniature craft, built to a scale of 1 inch 
to 6 feet, have a wingspread of from 7 to 
24 inches and are now being channeled to 
anti-aircraft gunners and civilian spotters 
through fourteen naval receiving stations. 





Loans for Speeded Training 


Classes the year round help the war- 
time speed-up of college educations, but 
what of the student whose summer jobs 
helped pay his college expenses? Congress 
last week solved the problem for future 
chemists, dentists, doctors, engineers, 
pharmacists, physicists, and veterinarians. 
It earmarked $5,000,000 of the Federal 
Security Administration’s 1942-43 appro- 
priation for loans to needy students train- 
“ing in these professions so necessary for 
the war effort. 

Each such student may borrow up to 
$500 a year—on condition that he forgoes 
self-supporting summer jobs, attends 
school twelve months a year under the 
speed-up plan, and agrees on graduation 
to work for the duration in a war-vital 
job assigned by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Through their colleges, students 
repay their loans to the Treasurer of the 
United States at 214 per cent annual in- 
terest. But if a borrower is drafted, dis- 
abled, or dies, his debt is canceled. The 
entire loan program will be administered 
by Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker. 


RADIO 





Talking Cows 


The “station break” has long been man- 
na from heaven for the 600-odd small 
independent stations throughout the coun- 
try. They’ve been selling sponsors on those 
few precious seconds when the big net- 
works cut them in for station identifica- 
tion, arguing that the break is ideal for 
advertisers who want to drive their com- 
mercials home in a hurry. In the Middle 
West alone, station breaks now bring the 
independents an estimated 40 to 60 per 
cent of their income. 

As for the sponsor, putting his message 
over quickly has been no small problem. 
Though the spot doesn’t cost much and 
he rides in- on an audience already gar- 
nered by the live talent show that has 
just gone off the air, he must catch its 
attention quickly. And so far he has done 
so chiefly through the jingle—typified by 
the bouncy smash success, “Pepsi-Cola 
hits the spot, etc.,” which was not only 
peppered at countless radio audiences but 
actually was waxed on 100,000 records 
and earned 1,200,000 nickels in the na- 
tion’s juke boxes. 

But lately the jingle has been encoun- 
tering a rival—an eerie, unreal business 
that you won’t believe until you hear it 
and maybe not even then. Its name .is 
Sonovox. Its distinction is that, among 
other things, it can make a vacuum cleaner 
talk. 


Sonovox had its beginning three years 


ago. Gilbert Wright,. young California 
screen writer and son of novelist Harold 
Bell Wright, was shaving one day when 
he heard a queer phenomenon: the rasping 
sound of his razor against his whiskers 
was coming out of his mouth. An ex- 
physics professor, Wright experimented 
with a tuning fork. He struck the fork, 
held it against his throat and silently 
formed the word “hello” with his lips and 
tongue. To his astonishment, the fork 
said “hello.” The sound had been carried 
into his mouth and there articulated into — 
something that sounded like speech. 

With his wife as “articulator,” Wright 
started experiments, developing a unit 
which outwardly resembled the old-fash- 
ioned earphones. Mrs. Wright simply had 
to press these miniature loudspeakers 
against her larynx (see photo), silently 
form the words, and any noise picked up 
by the unit would start talking distinctly. 

To demonstrate its dramatic possibili- 
ties, Wright bought recordings of a house- 
hold clock chiming the hours, a calliope, 
cows mooing, and Tito Schipa singing in 
Italian. Each was hooked up with the 
“earphone” device, and the articulator 
silently manipulated lips and tongue: the 
clock brazenly announced the hours, the 
calliope mouthed “Sweet Rosie O’Grady,” 
the cows contentedly described the quality 
of their own milk, and Schipa’s singing 
turned into English. On the therapeutic 
side, Wright found that Sonovox would 
in some cases restore “speech” to those 
who had lost their voices. 

Walt Disney soon adopted Wright’s idea 








Sound Effects: For the benefit of homesick New 
York soldiers a USO sound truck last week collected typi- 
cal street noises in the big city. Included were the reedy 
notes of “The Dill Pickle Rag” rendered in the best street- 





Photos by The Newspaper PM 


musician style and the spiel of a Bowery panhandler mak- 
ing a quick touch (he got a quarter from the sound en- 
gineer). Phonograph records of the noisy conglomeration 
will be sent to USO establishments all over the world. 
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The Sonovox in working position 


for his hill-climbing train in “The Reluc- 
tant Dragon”; “I-think-I-can-I-think-I- 
can,” puffed the engine. Then last year, 
the Wright-Sonovox Corp. was set up with 
headquarters in Chicago to introduce 
Sonovox to radio—via the minute spot. 
It literally set radio listeners on their ears 
when a foghorn, in a sepulchral baritone, 
moaned: 





Fast, efficient shipping 


Beeee-Ooooo! 
A daily bath with Lifebuoy will stop 
Beeee-Ovooo! 


For Shell Refining it used the Radio 
City organ in a recording, singing basso 
profundo: “Stop at the sign of the Shell.” ° ° 
For Colgate, a refined Novachord sang in effo rf an d d al ly <>, @ bye 
a silvery-tone voice: “V-E-L, my hands b d b 
feel so soft and smooth with Vel. Vel swell, tence —| m | 
ladies” (the last to the tune of “Good e S sy lala Y 
Night, Ladies”). And an automobile horn ° 
got its message over in a honking, human the red = diamond call- 
voice in split seconds: “Better Buy . 

Buick.” card of Railway Express. 

But Wright-Sonovox claims these are a 
mere beginning and that the dramatic 
possibilities of Sonovox are unlimited. For To | ay, more th an ever 
instance, a name bandleader demonstrated 7 ‘ . 
another use for it: on his regular Mutual before, this nation-wide 
broadcast, Alvino Rey’s electric steel guitar 
announces: 


service—so essential 


now to America’s war 


organization is ready. 
Listen, listen, listen, listen, listen 
Alvino Rey and his singing guitar. 


Then the guitar pitches into a full ren- 


ition of “My Buddy.” RATLWAY EXPRESS 


Phony Fiihrer hae 


It was Hitler’s voice, shrieking in typi- 
ally hoarse Bavarian dialect before the 
ag—or so it seemed. Actually, it 

was the voice of young Robert Dryden, a 
%-year-old American who in the past 
sven months of his five-year broadcasting 
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Robert Dryden, the voice of Hitler 


career has become radio’s leading imper- 
sonator of the furious Austrian. In the last 
few weeks, he has enacted his specialty on 
the Blue network’s Sunday-afternoon Let- 
ter From the Old World playlet series; 
played Hitler for Mutual’s Sunday-evening 
broadcasts, This Is Our Enemy; and be- 
tween these appearances rested in his usual 
fashion by impersonating German, French, 
and Polish anti-Nazis on CBS’s Wednes- 
day-evening series called The Twenty- 
Second Letter. 

Dryden’s peculiar talent first showed up 
four years ago, when he decided to liven 
up a dullish family party. Hand on hip, 
he struck a Hitlerian pose and burst forth 
with maniacal-sounding German. In sum- 
mer stock later that same year, Dryden 
got his first full-dress Hitler role, replete 
with uniform, cowlick, and mustache. In- 
spired by what he now felt was a patriotic 
mission, he then decided to specialize at 
being the Fiihrer. 

Auditioned by Mutual and the Blue 
network, Dryden got his first Hitler radio 
role on Mutual’s 1941 in Review last De- 
cember. He hasn’t been out of a job since. 
Besides his network appearances, Dryden 
enacted the Fiihrer at his venomous worst 
for the Office of Emergency Management 
when it made Douglas Miller’s “You Can’t 
Do Business With Hitler” into a series of 
fifteen-minute transcriptions. 

To give his Hitler authenticity, the 
young actor who never before’ spoke Ger- 
man memorized the Fiihrer’s speeches and 
still attends every Hitler newsreel and 
listens to all his broadcasts and record- 
ings. After his own broadcasts, Dryden 
has to knock off for a couple of days’ 
rest,-because of the terrific strain. To do 
the impersonation, he slows up his thinking, 


gulps down his personal feelings (which 


are strong since he has a brother in serv- 
ice overseas), and spews out the dialect. 
He wants, he says, not to be funny, but 
“to make the character as hateful as I 
can to everyone listening.” On a recent 
Mutual appearance, the radio director 
testified to Dryden’s success in this aim: 
“Another minute of listening to you and 
I'd have been sick to my stomach.” 
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Aging Rookie Starr 

Hardly had the American Leaguers. en- 
trained for Cleveland .after beating the 
National League 3-1 in the annual All- 
Star game at New York July 6 when the 
baseball writers began the wonderful old 
pastime called Second-Guessing the Los- 
ing Manager. Even in the press box at 
Cleveland Municipal Stadium the follow- 
ing night~while the Americans were en- 
gaged in beating Mickey Cochrane’s Serv- 
ice All-Stars—5-0—the air was filled with 
“He shoulda’s” and “He shouldn’t’a’s.” 

Never one to take criticism in a prone 
position, the losing manager, Lippy Leo 
Durocher of Brooklyn, retorted that (1) 
his selection of a starting pitcher—the 
Cardinals’ Mort Cooper, who allowed all 
three American League runs—had been 
eminently sound, and that (2) anyone 
who didn’t think so could take a jump in 
the nearest lake, preferably a cold one. 

Through last week’s charges and coun- 


‘tercharges ran the name of Ray Starr, a 


Cincinnati pitcher not originally nomi- 
nated for the All-Star game by the Na- 
tional League managers, although at the 
time they made their selections he topped 
the circuit’s pitchers. But because Paul 
Derringer, a bona fide nominee, was nurs- 
ing an injury, at the last minute Starr and 
Carl Hubbell of the Giants were selected 
to fill in. Neither, however; saw service. 
It was not only in Cincinnati, but all 
over the country, that sports writers were 
complaining about ‘the snub*to Starr, for 
this is the year—of all his fifteen-odd 
years in organized baseball—that Starr’s 
star is in the ascendant. He is that su- 
preme oddity of baseball, a pitcher who 
reaches major-league caliber and makes 


- good in the big-time late in life. 


Technically, Starr is a rookie in the 
major leagues, though he came up to the 
Reds last September from Indianapolis 
and had pitched 273 innings and won 
twenty games in the American Association 
season up to that point. In his first con- 
test for Cjncy he lost a 1-0 heartbreaker 
to the Pirates; then he won two others by 
shutouts. These were not his first major- 
league appearances, for he had been up 


‘with the Cardinals in 1932 and with the 


Giants and Braves in 1933, then slumped 
back to the minors. 

You have gathered that Starr is no 
spring chicken—though he raises them on 
a farm near Sandoval, IIl., in the off sea- 
son. Figure that pitchers in general are 
more reticent about their ages than movie 
stars and that Starr admits to 36, older 
than Noah for a major-league moundsman, 
and you have something. But the National 
Leaguers who face him at the plate admit 
he has found the fountain of youth and 
will tell you what it is. 

Known as the Iron Man of baseball, 


Starr just can’t pitch the fast ball that 
wears out many a younger pitcher. With 
three speeds—slow, slower, and slowest— 
he teases batters into a state of insensate 
fury by combining a sharp-breaking curve 
and sharper control. Because he takes it 
easy, he doesn’t wind up the ninth inning 
exhausted, sweat-streaked, and a ripe vic. 
tim for a rally. on 

A yellowed clipping from the newspa- 
pers of May 10, 1936, tells of one of Starr’s 
great feats, and one of the great hurling 
records of all time. On the mound for 
Syracuse against Toronto, he pitched two 
complete games in one afternoon and won 
them both. Not only that, they were shut- 
outs, 9-0 and 3-0. Furthermore, Toronto 
got only two singles in each game and 
three of the total four were scratch hits. 
Beginning the fourth inning of the first 
contest, Starr pitched nine consecutive 
hitless innings. 

This was tops in Starr’s double-header 
appearances, but the fact that he hurled 
21 twin bills in his minor-league career and 
by last week had won twelve and lost four 
in front of the weak-hitting Reds would 
seem to indicate that the old freshman 
ought to start a school for overenthusias- 
tic young pitchers who think speed will 
solve every difficult mound situation. 


4 The old feud between the St. Louis fans 
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Warneke: Cubs to Cards to Cubs 
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and the St. Louis Cardinals broke out 
again last week. The fans’ argument is: 
“The Cards are too ready to sell their good 
players. They ruin their pennant chances 
that way.” The Cards’ silent, implied re- 
buttal is: “What’s the use of building up 
a pennant winner when nobody comes out 
to the games anyway?” 

On July 8 the Chicago Cubs announced 
the purchase of the Cards’ fireball-throw- 
in’, terbaccy-eatin’ Arkansas Humming- 
bird—Pitcher Lon Warneke whom the 
Cards had acquired from the Cubs in 
1936. The announced $7,500 waiver price, 
dirt cheap for even a 33-year-old veteran 
like Old Bag o’ Bones, raised a sizable 
row among Missouri rooters, who pro- 
verbially Have to Be Shown why the Red- 
birds do these things. Was the Cardinal 
management ‘trying to cut expenses by 
getting rid of its highest-salaricd opera- 
tive? (Warneke, at a comparatively paltry 
$15,000, was that.) Or were Sam Breadon 
and Branch Rickey deliberately giving 
up the fight and laying down a red plush 
carpet along the pennant path of the 
front-running Dodgers? 





Manhattan Madhouse 


It is a good thing that the New York 
Giants are on a western swing this week 
and away from the Polo Grounds. Other- 
wise they would get involved with horses, 
bulls, old jalopies, cowboys, motorcycles, 
and guy wires—the strange paraphernalia 
of Larry Sunbrock’s Wild West Rodeo and 
Hollywood Thrill Circus. 

This weird spectacle, first of its kind in 
the metropolis within the memory of man, 
isas American as baked beans and as varie- 
gated as boardinghouse hash. In addition 
to the usual bucking broncs and plunging 
Brahma steers—which tear up enough turf 
to sour a respectable baseball groundskeep- 
er on life forever—there are such small 
items as a bear which rides a motorcycle, 
a human fly who clambers all over the 
joint, plus knife throwers, acrobats, aerial- 
ists, a high diver, and other miscellaneous 
characters possessing no evident regard for 
life and limb. 

Apparently, a rodeo these days isn’t com- 
plete without daredevil drivers smashing 
& complement of automobiles so decrepit 
a positively to shock the Joad family. 
Promoter Sunbrock’s presentation is no ex- 
ception. Jerry Keenan makes satisfactory 
smititereens out of a brick wall and an an- 
cient sedan. Neal Lott, an Arkansas State 
footballer, leaps an asthmatic jalopy over 
& bus and onto the roofs of several other 
decayed chariots. 

; And 46-year-old “Iron Head” Perry, cau- 
tiously decorating his noggin with a foot- 
helmet, mounts the radiator of yet 
another car and is driven through a board 
wall. Afterwards “Iron Head” gets a well- 
tved rest by reclining and letting a 
light truck run over him. 
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Tips for Camoufleurs 


There is a room in Brooklyn, U.S.A., 
which, to the casual observer, seems to 
be full of models for the cities of men 
from Mars. But these little factories, reser- 
voirs, tanks, and railroads are not Martian, 
and the strangely formed superstructures 
jutting from them are not designs for 
ladies’ hats. They are problems in indus- 
trial camouflage worked out by students 
in the Art School of Pratt Institute. 

Industrial camouflage is the least well- 
publicized side of the art of protective 
concealment. Unlike military camouflage, 
which began in the last war with the use 
of nets to conceal artillery and of smoke* 
to hide troops, it developed between wars 
along with the bomber planes which made 
it necessary. It has been taken farthest 
and fastest by the Germans, who, for ex- 
ample, have erected five fake Leuna chemi- 
cal factories” to baffle the British and done 
over whole sections of Berlin (see page 20). 
But by now we think we know all their 
tricks—and more besides. 

Many of these tricks have been lucidly 
explained, with pictures and charts, in an 
“Industrial Camouflage Manual” just re- 
leased by the Pratt Institute. It is the re- 
sult of three years of work by the Pratt 
staff of fifteen which is headed by Konrad 
F. Wittmann, a European who four years 
ago brought to this country the fruits of 
his experience in designing camouflaged 
factories abroad. 

Numerous camoufleurs were trained at 


Pratt, and many future ones are being ~ 


schooled there for Army service, though 
for the most part the Army likes to train 
its own camouflage directors. Its course 
was one of the first in the country and is 


typical of hundreds being given or about to * 


be given by schools and colleges in coopera- 
tion with the Army and the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. And its book is a useful hand- 
book for camouflage students, the majority 
of whom are architects. 

From it, as from the courses, they learn 
certain fundamental principles: that their 
primary object -is to confuse the bom- 
bardier, who has only a few seconds in 
which to take ajm; that shape is as im- 
portant as color, since anything geometrical 
is man-made; that camouflage is best when 
done as simply as possible with any ma- 
terial that’s cheap and handy. 

A water tank near Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, could be covered with the slag that’s 
so plentiful there. Near another town it 
might be given a square roof to imitate the 
nearby houses. But if it’s in or near woods 
it might sprout jagged boards. These pro- 
duce irregular shadows and resemble trees. 

A factory might be entirely covered with 
such jagged boards and these in turn 





*The word comes from the French camouflet, 
meaning a wisp of smoke. 





Chimney camouflage: Umbrellas cut the height into sections and help pre- 
vent recognition of the vertical line when viewed from an angle overhead 





Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


Here’s how it looks to the bombardier. Artificial trees are placed so their 
shadows will blend confusingly with the chimney’s shadow 


planted with fake trees. “Trees” are often 
weeds or shrubs which have been dried 
and painted. Other times they are a series 
of nets interwoven with strips of painted 
cloth, spun glass, or even chicken feathers. 
If there’s no time for such elaborate fixings, 
gravel would at least give the roof a rough 
texture, which is important, since a smooth 
surface sticks out like a sore thumb. Even 
painting, which is simple and cheap, is bet- 
ter than nothing, since ‘it may at least mo- 
mentarily confuse the bombardier. But 
paint alone can’t conceal the telltale ge- 
ometric shadow. 

Consequently the job is easiest if a 
factory is built with camouflage in mind. 
It is then designed, like a rambling farm- 
house, to fit in with the contours of the 
landscape and is built in separate sections 
so that even if one is hit, the whole as- 
sembly line won’t have to stop. (INpustRrI- 
AL CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL. 128 pages. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., New York. $4.) 


RECORD WEEK 


Since Franz Schubert’s Quintet 1n C 
was written the year he died, commenta- 
tors have professed to hear in it confes- 
sions of despair and even presentiments of 
death. Actually, the $l-year-old composer 
could have had no such forebodings; only 
a few days before his sudden death he had 
signed up for a course in counterpoint. 
While serious, the music in question is 
calm, melodious, and romantic. For Co- 
lumbia it has now been given an excellent 
and energetic performance by the Buda- 
pest Quartet, with B. Heifetz at the sec- 
ond ’cello (six 12-inch records in album, 


$6.50) . 


Ressini’s BarBer OF SEVILLE is the first 
opera Victor has released in its new Recor- 
drama format.” This treatment, ideal for 
the presentation of recorded opera, cuts 
the score to its best and most familiar 
parts and interleaves the album with pages 
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describing the drama and giving both Ital- 
jan and English words of the chosen arias. 
Carlos Ramirez, John Gurney, Bruno Lan- 
di, Hilde Reggiani, and Lucille Browning 
present a spirited and pleasing perform- 
ance, with only occasional faults of style 
(eight 12-inch records in album, $8.75) . 


The Decca Band stepping out under Joe 
Colling as director, provides a second al- 
bum of Sousa Marcues. In high-spirited 
fashion, they move right along with six 
more of the March King’s compositions, 
including “The U.S. Field Artillery 
March,” “Saber and Spurs,” and “The In- 
vincible Eagle” (three 10-inch records in 
album, $2.50) . 








RELIGION 





Bonds for Conchies 


Conscientious objectors detest not only 
war itself but all its works, War Bonds 
included. But the resultant friction usually 
causes community criticism, so the three 
traditional “peace” churches — Quakers, 
Mennonites, and Brethren—have devised 
a plan to lend Uncle Sam financial aid in 
ways they can square with their principles. 
Through the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, they recently asked 
the Treasury’s permission to buy—at lower 
rates of interest than that offered by War 
Bonds—securities issued to cover the gov- 
ermment’s running nonmilitary expenses, 
estimated at $6,000,000,000 yearly. 

Their request was granted by Secretary 
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Chapel and—: This handbill 
from an Eastern Army post shows 
that there 1s one chaplain who knows 
his soldier psychology. 
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“Give me a lever long enough and 
a fulcrum,” said Archimedes, “and I 
can move the world.” But long before 
Archimedes a lever in human hands 
had moved the world profoundly. 

The prehistoric experimenter who 
first used a crude lever to do what his 
own strength, directly applied, could not 
accomplish, changed the whole future 
of the human family. For the lever 
was probably man’s first machine—his 
initial step in moving loads exceeding 
the limitations of his own muscles. 

Today man has motors and engines 
to supply power for him, but all of 
them depend upon speed for effective 
results. To pick up a load from a 
standing start, after the driving unit is 
in motion, demands a connecting link 
which will apply the load gradually. 

The development, improvement and 
economical manufacture of devices for 


The Twin Dise hydraulic torque converter 
provides the ‘‘leverage’’ necessary to 
start and maneuver a huge military tank. 
Without gear shifting, an infinite range 
of speed ratios is automatically applied. 


Hydraulic 
we Torque Converter 








this purpose is the specialized business 
of the Twin Disc Clutch Company. 
For 24 years this company has worked 
intimately with manufacturers, large 
and small, whose products range from 
machine tools to oil rigs, from power 
shovels to locomotives, from motor 
boats to farm tractors. Wherever power 
must be applied to a load, there is a 
Twin Disc product built to do that 
particular job most effectively. 

If you build, or plan to build, 
equipment incorporating driving and 
driven units of 1 to 800 HP, it will 
probably pay you to get in touch with 
us. Present deliveries are confined to 
essential war needs, but our engineers 
will be glad to work with yours .. . in 


strictest confidence . . . to plan now 


for the better days which are to come. 
Twin Disc CLutcH CoMPANY, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 


TWIY DISC. 


CLUTCHE AND’HYDRAULIC DRIVE 
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of the Treasury Morgenthau, so the c.o.’s 
last week set up plans to carry out their 
conscientious investments. Directed by a 
Civilian Bond Committee established by 
the National Service Board, the Provident 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, as fiscal agent, 
will buy Treasury bills, certificates of in- 
debtedness, notes, and nonwar bond issues. 
Because such securities come in no denomi- 


nations lower than $50, they will be redis- - 


tributed in smaller sums through “certifi- 
cates of participation”—thus giving the 
c.o. a chance to invest his money in as 
modest a way as do War Bond and Stamp 
purchasers. 





Triptychs for the Service 


Religion and art went back to their 
earliest form of teamwork last week in a 
New York exhibit of triptychs—three-pan- 
eled folding paintings which double as 
altar pieces during religious services and 
as worthy artistic works at any time. 
Sponsored by the Second Region Council 
of the Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy, the show constitutes part of a 
steady stream of modern triptychs flowing 
out to the chapels of Navy ships and Army 
camps to dress up the devotions of men 
in the armed forces. 

Executed by well-known artists for the 
nominal fee of $200 apiece—some are 
valued as high as $5,000—the triptychs 
were the inspiration of Mrs. Junius S. 
Morgan, daughter-in-law of J. P. Morgan 
and head of the Second Region Council. 
By far the most popular is Hildreth 
Meiere’s and Louis Ross’s triptych of an 
avenging angel, which graces the U.S.S. 
Prairie State, anchored in the Hudson Riv- 
er in New York, and, with a few changes, 







Maxwell Field in Alabama. Of the nearly 
two-score triptychs already delivered, Mrs. 
Morgan reported, all have brought in- 
creased attendance and interest in religious 
services. 





SCIENCE 


Bullets of Air 


Small air rings, invisible counterparts 
of the ones a smoker wafts across his 
living room but powerful enough to ring 
a gong at 15 feet . . . Bigger rings that 
can blow out a candle at 70 feet . . . Pos- 
sibly even more gigantic ones that might 
knock a bomber out of control. 

These are some of the actualities and 
possibilities of a new kind of “machine 
gun,” developed and recently demonstrat- 
ed at scientific conventions by Dr. Phil- 
lips Thomas, research engineer for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. The contraption was described last 
week in a Westinghouse announcement, 
and an article in Popular Science added 
some details. 

Dr. Thomas’s “gun” is an 8-inch drum, 
with a rubber diaphragm at the back and 
a 2-inch hole in the front. When he taps 
the diaphragm with a rubber hammer, the 
air inside compresses and shoves air 
through the hole in a “vortex ring.” And 
by aiming through a sight on the drum’s 
upper rim, the researcher cannot only ring 
a gong but blow out any one of a row of 
candles. 

So much for the 8-incher. Much more 
impressive is the 614-foot model being 
tested by Westinghouse. It can shoot 
18-inch rings at 90 miles an hour, douse a 





Walter J. Russell 


This triptych of an avenging angel is on the U.S. S. Prairie State 
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candle at 70 feet, and knock a man down 
at 20 feet. But even that one is puny 
compared with the 12- to 14-foot drums 
planned by the company. Fired by the 
impact of a TNT charge, these might send 
5-foot circles whirling at 800 miles an hour 
for a distance of a mile; conceivably they 
could jolt a big plane into a spin. But just 
what such a gun can accomplish is largely 
hidden behind the curtain of military 
secrecy. 

Westinghouse is also thinking of peace- 
times, however. For example, Dr. Thomas 
suggests that such drums might clear 
cities of their palls of smoke: set in roof 
tops in place of chimneys, they could 
pump huge rings of factory smoke high 
into the sky. 





Fluorine Find 


Fluorspar is a mineral ore that looks 
somewhat like a greenish and slightly trans- 
lucent limestone. It is common everywhere, 
though the world’s largest deposit is be- 
lieved to be that along the Kentucky-Illi- 
nois border, where it is so close to the sur- 
face that the rock is scooped out by steam 
shovels. 

From fluorspar are obtained fluorine and 
its compound, hydrogen fluoride. Few in- 
vestigators like to experiment with free 
fluorine, a yellowish gas that not only is 
poisonous but so active that a stick of 
wood merely exposed to it bursts into 
flame. It disintegrates glass laboratory 
equipment, and, since no container has 
been devised that will withstand fluorine’s 
violent activity, it must be used imme- 
diately where it is made. 

Hydrogen fluoride (which in water solu- 
tion is hydrofluoric acid) produces terrible 
burns whenever it touches human skin; 
the only way it can be shipped is in lead 
containers; in the laboratory it is processed 
in platinum retorts. As hydrofluoric acid it 
is used commercially for etching glass. 

Twenty years ago, a 5-foot-5 graduate 
student at the Uniiversity of Illinios be- 
came so fascinated with the dangers of 
monkeying with something other chemists 
were afraid of that he dedicated his career 
to fluorine and its compounds. He spent 
years learning how to handle the danger- 
ous gas and its acid and more years dis- 
covering their uses. 

In 1939, his research was cited by Sci- 
ence, official organ of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
as among the four most significant chem- 
istry advances of that year. Yet most peo- 
ple considered the research of merely pass- 
ing academic interest, while the researcher 
modestly minimized its dangers by re- 
marking that “a scientist is just a me- 
chanic with more background.” 

Last week, however, the former Illinois 
student, now Dr. Joseph H. Simons, 55- 
year-old professor of chemistry at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, announced a hitherto 
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Dr. Simons: “A scientist is just a 
mechanic with more background” 


unknown use of hydrogen fluoride that 
might well contribute as much as any gen- 
eral to the winning of the war. The com- 
pound, Dr. Simons said, was not only a 
catalyst (a substance that speeds or re- 
tards chemical reactions without itself be- 
ing affected) but it could be used in this 
capacity in place of aluminum chloride. 
This is important because aluminum 
chloride is widely used in making synthetic 
rubber, aviation gasoline, and a variety of 
other industrial products. Substituting non- 
vital hydrogen fluoride, Dr. Simons said, 
would save thousands of tons of aluminum 
and chlorine, both strategic materials, for 
it takes 20.2 pounds of aluminum to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of aluminum chloride. 
The greatest future saving in aluminum 
may well come from using hydrogen fluo- 
ride instead of aluminum chloride catalysts 
in making styrene, the basis together with 
butadiene of one of the most desired types 
of synthetic rubber, Buna S. For years, al- 
so, aluminum chloride has been used as a 
catalyst in petroleum refining. Not only 
has Dr. Simons discovered that hydrogen 
fluoride is an entirely adequate substitute 
but, unlike aluminum chloride, it can be 
used over and over and leaves no sludgy 
wastes. At least three oil refineries now be- 
ing built will employ hydrogen fluoride in 
a new process for making high-octane avia- 
tion gasoline that requires no tetraethyl 
lead and produces the gasoline from sub- 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 PROOF 


Through all the devastating wars, business 
peaks and depressions since 1765, the name 
*xkkHennessy has been synonvmous with 
Cognac Brandy at its best. 


Though no shipments of ***Hennessy 
Cognac have been made from the “occupied 
zone” of France to the United States since 
May, 1940, it is possible that your local 
dealer may still have a bottle of genuine 
***kHennessy Cognac for you. 











It is suggested that the incomparable flavour, 
bouquet and “‘clean taste” of ***Hennessy 
be reserved for special occasions that merit 
nothing less than this fine Cognac. 


HENNESSY 


QUALITY * 
BOUQUET x 
CLEAN TASTE * 
Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
JAS HENNESSY & CO, Est. 1765 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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BOOKS. 


Kill or Be Killed 


How to fight the enemy: gouge his eyes, 
kick him in the groin, smash his bones, 
boot him, strangle him, bite his ear, kick 
or smash his face with a helmet, shatter 
his eardrums, break his spine, cut him up, 
sever his arteries, decapitate him—“kill or 
capture, or you will be captured or killed.” 

Ruthless? Yes. But in “Get Tough!”, 
a new book on hand-to-hand combat, Capt. 
W. E. Fairbairn of the British Army 
stresses that “in war you cannot afford the 
luxury of squeamishness . . . We've got to 
be ruthless—tougher and more ruthless 
than our enemies.” 

The captain’s method is founded on Chi- 
nese boxing, Japanese jiujitsu, and 33 
years of experience with the Shanghai Po- 
lice on the world’s toughest waterfront. 
Its hard-boiled effectiveness has been 
taught to the regular British Army and 
Navy and to the Commandos. Now Cap- 
tain Fairbairn is in the United States to 
instruct our armed forces. However, his 
book is also aimed at civilians; to toughen 
them in these tough times. 

Attack, attack, attack is stressed by the 
Britisher. In 30 lessons he explains, with 
ample illustrations, blows, releases, holds, 
throws, miscellaneous advice, tricks with 
the knife and the smatchet (a double- 
edged cleaver used by the British), and 
the disarming of an opponent. 

Blades are superb infighting weapons, 
and Captain Fairbairn teaches devious 
methods of fatal slicing and stabbing (he 
lists times of death when each of five 
vital arteries are cut). But smart use of 
a small stick can also kill the foe, and he 


























How to break a man’s spine: Heavy 
men are easily lifted by this method 














How to throw a man by the wrist: 
The stomp on the ribs will finish him 


shows how. Without a weapon, the blows 
most used by Captain Fairbairn involve 
the outer edge of the open hand, which 
can fracture or kill, and kneeing, which 
stuns and brings the enemy to position 
for a final thrust. 

After a reading of “Get Tough!” you 
will be convinced that Joe Louis, with 
fists of dynamite at 28 and trained to 
Queensbury rules, could easily be con- 
quered by the open hand and well-aimed 
knee of this 57-year-old British officer. 
(Get Toucn! By Capt. W. E. Fairbairn. 
120 pages. Illustrations. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. $1.) 





35 Years of Provincetown 

In her 35-year writing and _ research 
crusade for liberal causes—and especially 
the rights of labor—Mary Heaton Vorse 
has traveled far to observe war and famine 
and oppression. Yet always at the back of 
her mind lay her house in Provincetown. 
Here was her anchorage, where she brought 
up her three children, wrote her books and 
articles, entertained and enjoyed her 
friends. Automobiles, the jazz era, and 
other changes gradually altered the town 
and the people and her own life, but only 
now does she feel that a whole era is end- 
ing. So she‘ has written “Time and the 
Town. A Provincetown Chronicle.” 

The main lines of this informal history 
cover only those years since Mrs. Vorse 
first came to the Cape Cod village in 1906. 
But there are dips backward as the author 
summarizes the history of the Coast 
Guard, notes the first coming of the Por- 
tuguese fishermen, or tells about Kibbe 
Cook and his family who built her house. 

Without making a hodgepodge of her 


book, Mrs. Vorse examines different facets 
of her community. Now she recalls the two 
fishermen who used to race each other 
home, each hoping for a chance to see the 
wife of the other—one eventually ran off 
with the other’s wife and children, and 
the loser happily took the remaining wife. 
Next she condemns today’s beam trawlers 
that scrape every living thing from the 
ocean floor, thus wasting the resources of 
the sea. Then again she relishes the way 
Provincetowners feel about houses—they 
treat them like boats, tinkering with them, 
taking them apart, and frequently moving 
them off to another spot. 

There is, of course, a chapter on the 
Provincetown Players and the people who 
developed in it—Eugene O’Neill, George 
Cram Cook, Susan Glaspell, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Robert Edmond Jones, and the rest. 
Most of the artists who have come and 
gone there were her friends. 

Most readers may be satisfied with this 
book as a thorough and entertaining por- 
trait of a community. Those who think 
Mary Heaton Vorse is more interesting 
than Provincetown are referred to “A 
Footnote to Folly,” the autobiography she 
published several years ago. (TIME AND 
THE Town. A PROVINCETOWN CHRONICLE. 
By Mary Heaton Vorse. 372 pages. Dial, 
New York. $3.50.) 





Sink and Survive 
Do you know “How to Abandon Ship”? 


Phil Richards and John J. Banigan, who - 


was an officer aboard the torpedoed Robin 
Moor, give full directions in a slim, com- 
mon-sense guide which should be in the 
pocket of every sailor in these days of in- 
numerable sinkings. Besides explaining ex- 























From “Get Tough’ (Appleton-Century) 
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actly how to get away from a torpedoed 
vessel, the book presents in brief, tabulated 
form a wealth of detail on first aid, morale, 
open-boat seamanship, and navigation. 
The authors back up their advice with 
authentic experiences: 


q“Within 66 hours after the torpedo 
struck, seventeen men from the Norwegian 
freighter Blink went mad and died. The 
cause of their death is recorded as expo- 
sure. Actually they died for lack of prep- 
aration.” 


The Prusa sank in nine minutes, yet 
B. A. Baker, the third mate, had time to 
get a sextant, chronometer, and naviga- 
tion books, help lower a lifeboat, plead 
with the radio operator, reenter his cabin 
for a sweater, and swim 200 feet. He was 
pulled into the lifeboat as the Prusa sank. 


q Eleven men clinging to liferafts of the 
United States destroyer Jacob Jones suc- 
cumbed to the cold within five hours. 
George Pantall and Thomas Ryan Moody 
survived because they had donned three 
extra suits of heavy winter underwear. 


q A badly burned Britisher was washed 
off the keel of an overturned lifeboat five 
times in five days. He carried a whistle, 
however, and attracted his shipmates’ at- 
tention. 


{ L. Leslie Pilbean, a British ship’s baker, 
survived a swim in a heavy oil slick by 
swimming under water, coming up only 
for air. : 


Other lifeboat hints: have sulfanila- 
mide in the first-aid kit, gettes (“there 
is magic in cigarettes”); gnd lime juice 
for this Tahitian method of “cooking” raw 
fish: Cut it into small chunks and put it 
in a glass jar. To one part sea water add 
two parts lime juice. Stir and pour over the 
fish. Let it stand for eight hours. The citric 
acid does the cooking. (How To ABANDON 
Su. By Phil Richards and John J. Bani- 
gan. 152 pages. Illustrations. Cornell Mari- 
time Press, New York. $1.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


American Unity anp Asia. By Pearl B. 
Buck. 140 pages. John Day, New York. 
$1.25. In these forceful lectures, essays, and 
letters, the author of “The Good Earth” 
continues her militant crusade against ra- 
cial intolerance, pointing out that although 
the democracies have nurtured the ideal of 
freedom, they have not actually granted it 
to their colored folk. She pleads that such 
hypocrisy be ended by making our war aim 
freedom for all. 


Norra Aruantic Parrox. The Log of a 
Seagoing Artist. By Lt. Comdr. Griffith 
daily Coale, U.S.N.R. 48 pages. Illustra- 
tons. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. As 
in official painter for the Navy, Com- 
mander Coale was on a neighboring de- 
sttoyer when the Reuben James went 
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SAFEGUARD FoR THE 
OPERATIONS THAT WILL MAKE AMERICA SAFE 


@ To make America safe, its production plants must be protected against all with malicious 
intent. On its service and quality records, Page Industrial Fence is recommended for trustworthy 
duty at property boundary lines.e Woven wire fence was originated byJ.Wallace [Vicrory rmsr 
Page in 1883, and the company which he founded has been a leader in every | Az she Page mills, 
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materials areon 


extensive. This service is performed by more than 100 local, responsible firms | 0” Pont schedule 
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* From Newsweek’s “‘Weriscope’”’ for 
dune 22— 

‘Turkey may see-Foreign Minister Saracoglu 
move ? to the Premiership.” Down the stretch, neck 
From Newspaper Headlines for July 10— and neck ... a photo 
*“‘Saracoglu named Turkish Premier.’’ finish! That’s when ex- 
Keep ahead of the headlines with ‘‘Periscope,”’ cited racing enthusiasts appreciate a refreshing drink in 
an exclusive Newsweek feature. a sturdy paper handle cup. No fumbling. No spilling. 
No burned fingers. Whether the favorite wins or loses, 





hot or cold drinks served in these convenient handle 


4 cups add much to the turf fan’s enjoyment. Sutherland’s 
Subscribe Now patented handle cups eliminate washing, breakage, and 
save space for concessionaires! 
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Today it is necessary to have greater effi- 
ciency in business and there are many 
useful Globe-Wernicke office accessories 
and filing supplies that will help speed 
up business routine and wer work. 


These dependable “business helps’’ are sold by 
leading stationers and office equipment dealers 
everywhere. 











BOX FILES EVERYDAY FILES 
Needed in many offices - Made in several styles . . 
often used for perstitatit® indexed alphabetically, 
ing...indexedalphabetically days of month, etc. 








no stooping Made of heavy binders’ 
ng to read indexi wood bottom 
inserts are removable steel follower Several sises 


Globe Wernicke 
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down. That was a high point, but the rest 
of the voyage was almost as thrilling—to 
English waters, back to Iceland, and home 
on a merchant ship. Coale catches the feel 
of battering seas, the excitement of sub 
dodging, and the humor and everyday cour- 
age of the men. Terse, but colorful writ- 
ing; stirring illustrations. 


MIRACLE ON THE Conoco. By Ben Lucien 
Burman. 153 pages. John Day, New York. 
$1.75. An American novelist journeys 
through French Equatorial Africa where 
the wilderness with its tsetse flies, man- 
eating manion ants, and roaches as big as 
mice, has been pushed back so free sol- 
diers can be trained for a free France. 
“The heart of France is no longer in Paris 
along the gentle Seine; it is here in Africa, 
along the banks of the fever-ridden Con- 
go.” Though slight, this first report from 
the Free French front fills a gap in the 
picture of total war. 











FOURTH ESTATE 


ABC of OWI | 


Where’s Elmer? During the past month, 
that familiar question could well have 
been answered: All over Washington. For 
since his Presidential appointment as di- 
rector of the new Office of War Informa- 
tion (NEWSWEEK, June 22), Elmer Davis 
has been whipping about the capital at the 
job of revamping the government’s faulty 
public-information machinery. 

As information czar the Indianian, who 
gave up $52,000 a year as a CBS news 
analyst to take over the $12,000 post, was 
charged with regulating the war-news out- 


put of all Federal departments and agen- .. 


cies. He had to mold his OWI out of the 
ramified chores of the information sources 
he“Was to absorb: the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, headed by Lowell Mellett; 
the foreign-information service of the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Information, 
run by Col. William J. Donovan; the Of- 
fice of Facts and Figures, directed by 
Archibald MacLeish, and the Office for 
Emergency Management’s information di- 
vision, topped by Robert W. Horton. 
Most important, he had to work out some 
modus vivendi with the Army and Navy: 


“though the Presidential order creating 


OWI gave it control over war communi- 
qués, the services wouldn’t cotton to much 
interference from a civilian. 

Working quietly, without map or guide, 
Davis picked his way through a jungle 
of personal and bureaucratic rivalries. He 
contended with executives who wanted to 
remain autonomous and jobholders who 
wanted to remain jobholders; some ob- 
servers hoped he would clear out the whole 
mess and start fresh. His detailed an- 
nouncement last week of the OWI’s or- 
ganization plan showed he had used his 
own judgment, injecting some new blood 





Harris & Ewing 


Elmer Davis told his plan 


while keeping some old. He listed four 
main executives: ; 


{ Milton S. Eisenhower, 42, as associate 
director to handle the administrative end 
of OWI. Younger brother of Maj. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, chief of American 
Army forces in the European war theater, 
Milton Eisenhower once served as public- 


ity chief for the Department of Agricul- | 


ture and lately has bossed the resettlement 
of Japanese from the Pacific Coast to 
cantonments inland. 


{ Robert E. Sherwood, Pulitzer Prize 
playwright, as assistant director for over- 
seas operations—propagandizing by short- 
wave radio and distributing posters and 
pamphlets abroad. 


q Archibald ‘MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress, as assistant director for policy de 
velopment. He loses his writing staff but 
becomes Davis’s liaison and _ intelligence 
adviser, assigned the chore of straighten 
ing out conflicts in information policy 
among Federal agencies. He also remaifs, 
in effect, censor of Federal officials 
speeches and statements. 


{Gardner Cowles Jr., 39, president o 
Look magazine and associate publishet of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
assistant director for domestic operatioas. 
Under Cowles are six bureaus, charg 
with handling press, radio, movies, post 
“special operations,” and public inquits. 


Through Cowles’s hands will flow most 
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of the war information that is to reach 
the American citizen at home. Amon the 


fey-men in his covey of bureaus are the 


former OGR chief Mellett and William L. 
Lewis, ex-boss of radio in OFF who will 
function similarly for OWI. But the most 
jevolutionary link in Cowles’s division: is 
the news bureau, the funnel for the mass 
of government releases requiring OWI 
clearance, headed by Horton, an out- 
spoken and able Mellett protégé. In a 
general city room in the Social Security 
Building, every release will be dumped on 
the news desk where four or five editors— 
specialists in one or several specific fields 
—will examine it for policy conflicts and 
over-all content. If they decide it can be 
bolstered by, for instance, a Cabinet offi- 
cer’s statement, they will see to it that 
the bolstering is done. Then the release 
will proceed to a six-man copy desk forti- 
fied by a research staff. Finally it will be 
mimeographed and given to newsmen. 

So much for OWI’s workings. But Davis 
himself hadn’t yet entirely straightened 
out the problem of his own workings with 
the Army and Navy. He told his press 
conference he had already come to grips 
with both services, with half success. He 
had asked the Navy to be a little less 
niggardly of news on Jap operations in the 
Aleutians and had been informed that no 
more could be released without endanger- 
ing the “security” of American forces. But 
at his behest the Navy did come through 
with communiqués on the torpedoing of 
five Jap destroyers in the Aleutians. And, 
after a showdown at tlie White House, he 
persuaded the War Department to tell a 
little of what was going on at the Nazi 
spy trial (see page 27). 

As a result of such dealings, said Davis, 
he had “seen perfectly clearly the point 
about military secrecy, which I did not see 
when I was on the other side of the fence.” / 
He thought the Army and Navy had 





Newsweek From Acme 


Cahan at 82 still heads Forward 





learned something of the other side, too; 
henceforth they would consult him before 
issuing news. For although he had the 
power to issue “binding directives” con- 
cerning communiqués, Davis felt that 
since he wasn’t a “qualified military offi- 
cer,” the fighting forces should decide 


what information would aid the enemy. 





Forward With Cahan 


An 82-year-old New Yorker stepped 
briskly out of his lower Fifth Avenue home 
one morning last week, hopped a subway, 
and strode into his office about 10 a.m. 
Pitching into the daily routine, he directed 
the activities of his 40-man staff of writers, 
read proof, wrote several articles, and par- 
ried the questions of visitors. It was near- 
ly 6 o’clock when he left for a quiet dinner 
with his wife and an evening of reading. 

That was the way Abraham Cahan 
(pronounced Kahn), editor of The Jewish 
Daily Forward, celebrated his birthday, 
July 7. The spry dean of the Jewish press 
has packed a lot into his 82 years. Born in 
Podberezie, near Vilna, he grew up with a 
taste for books and a hatred for the czarist 
regime. Discovery of his participation in 
the pre-revolutionary movement forced 
him to flee the country. Arriving in New 
York in 1882, he went to work in an East 
Side cigar factory without knowing “either 
how to smoke or make cigars.” Cahan 
learned English quickly in night school and 
soon began writing articles on labor and 
politics. He joined the Socialist Labor par- 
ty and helped organize the immigrant 
Jewish workers into trade unions. 

In 1897, Cahan and some friends fished 
up their bottom dollars to launch The 
Jewish Daily Forward. But a year later, 
he quit the editorship in a squabble over 
his colleagues’ refusal to give him full edi- 
torial power. He worked for Lincoln Stef- 
fens as a police reporter on The Commer- 
cial Advertiser. Then in 1902, the For- 
ward’s co-founders relented and Cahan re- 
turned to his post. Americanizing the news- 
paper in all but language, he cut down on 
the lengthy political treatises and stocked 
the paper with news, human-interest sto- 
ries, and features. Circulation climbed from 
an anemic 6,000 to a peak of 200,000— 
twice its present figure. 

Today, the largest Yiddish daily in the 
world is the organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, formed five years ago in 
a split with the Socialist party’s more rad- 
ical element. The paper is owned by The 
Forward Association, an organization of 
200 members picked for their political 
ideals. All profits go to the maintenance of 
such Federation affiliates as the Rand 
School of Social Sciences. 


The newspaper’s eight pages currently . 


carry three serialized novels in addition to 
a biography of the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the greatest American since Lincoln, 
the editor believes, and “more of a So- 
cialist than he thinks.” 














“But Mr. Blusterfuss, 
They’re All Gone” 


Wait, Mr. Blusterfuss! Don’t take it 
out on the man behind the counter. 
He’s not to blame if you can’t get a 
Schick Injector Razor. 


There are plenty of Schick Blades. 
But war metal limitations now permit 
us to make only enough razors for 
military demands. 


If you are lucky enough to dave a 
Schick Injector Razor, by all means 
take good care of it. Until the war is 
over, you won’t be able to get another 
razor that gives you “the comfort 
shave”’ .. . the automatic blade change 
. .. in fact, all the basic improve- 
ments made in safety razor design in 
more than 40 years. 





“SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 


Magazine Repeating Razor Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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WAR BONDS 
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g spotiess metal, not only in the 
barrel itself but also in the mechan- 
ism and the bearings with which the gun 
is trained, is absolutely essential for = 
fect accuracy ... shot after shot. 
NO-OX-ID does that to perfection! 


On land, at sea, in the air NO-OX-ID pre- 
et and corrosion of or ee a 
mac rts, or any metal surface. 
Corrosive! hac or sale x hreeranch attack 
NO-OX-ID-protected metal. 

if you have a rust or corrosion problem, 
or if your need is to protect steel equip- 
ment or parts for shipment, at home or 


atory study and analysis coupled with 


engineering service in your plant gets 
you the answer. 


TRADE MARK 
the original rust preventive 


Completely Engineered Rust 
Prevention Service consisting of 
Wappen: Secseaialy wed dares 

rappers. rover 
25 years on pipe lines exposed to 
corrosive soils and subme in 
water. Now inent for the pro- 
tection of steel parts and equipment. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
NO-OX-ID Division 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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Advertising in Wartume-II 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Every American expects two things 
of American industry: first, it’s to pro- 
duce the goods necessary to win the 
war; second, to produce, when the war is 
won, the goods necéssary to mamtain 
American standards of living. The 
present preoccupation of American in- 
dustry with war production need not 
darken the prospect for an ever-higher 
standard of living after the war. Just as 
we moved effectively from the produc- 
tion of peace goods to war goods, so we 


can reverse the process. But we can do ~ 


it only under two conditions. The basic 
organization of our industries must be 
maintained, and the American people 
must retain their desire for increasing 
amounts of the good things of life. 

It is elementary that each of these 
conditions depends upon the other. If, 
by a miracle, we could move our great 
industrial plants into a poor and un- 
developed country, they would die for 
lack of markets. People accustomed to 
low living standards could not, except 
after a long period, acquire the desire 
for high standards. On the other hand, 
the American people, because they have 
learned to want more, can sustain a 
high rate of production. Thus our de- 
sires and the means of satisfying these 
desires are interdependent. The vital 
connection between them is salesman- 
ship, including advertising. 

The function of wartime advertising 
is less to sell goods now than it is to 
preserve the connection between the 
public and those individuals and com- 
panies which satisfied its economic de- 
mands before the war. For only - by 
preserving that dynamic interplay can 
our economic system be maintained. 

This is now apparent not only to 
business but to the leaders of govern- 
ment. The President, Cabinet members 
and the heads of great war agencies 
have joined in recognizing the essential 
role that advertising must play in war- 
time. But what, specifically, becomes of 
advertising under war conditions comes 
down to a question not of pleasant re- 
assurances but of how government is 
actually determining the legitimate place 
of advertising in computing taxes and 
in computing costs under government 
contracts. 

_ Let us look first at Treasury policy. 
On May 28, in the course of a general 
definition of Treasury policies to pre- 


} vent war profiteering and tax avoidance, 


Secretary Morgenthau stated its posi- 
tion. “The test of whether expenditures 
for advertising are deductible,” he said, 
“is whether they are ordinary and neces- 
sary and bear a reasonable relation to 
the business activities in which the 
enterprise is engaged. This is not in- 
tended to exclude institutional advertis- 
ing in reasonable amounts or good-will 
advertising calculated to influence the 
buying habits of the public..If such ex- 
penditures are extravagant and out of 
proportion to the size of the company 
or to the amount of its advertising 
budget in the past, or if they are not 
directed to public patronage which 
might reasonably be expected in the 
future, such payments will be disallowed 
as deductions.” wii 

This is.an admirable statement, care- 
fully caleulated to protect the ‘govern- 
ment and the taxpayer on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to protect the legiti- 
mate rights of companies engaged in 
war work. It suggests, as standards of 
judgment, two yardsticks: first, the size 
of the company’s business together with 
the amount it spent in the past; second, 
what may be reasonably expected in the 
future. 


The emphasis which the Treasury 
gives “institutional . . . or good-will 
advertising” is significant. Several other 
governmental heads, including the Presi- 
dent, have spoken well of such advertis- 
ing as a means of helping the war effort 
while keeping alive the good name of 
producers. In fact, the government has 
suggested a number of things which 
it regards as useful subjects for such 
publicity, such as urging the public to 
buy bonds and stamps, recruiting, con- 
servation, salvaging and morale building. 

Thus on a difficult and, in the past, 
a@ controversial subject, the Treasury 
has greatly clarified matters. It is true 
that zealous Treasury subordinates will 
scrutinize corporation expenditures 
closely and that there will be many in- 
dividual arguments. But reports from 
many companies show that this policy 
is working out to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

But the big purchasing agencies, such 
as the Army and the Navy, have not 
yet clarified policies with regard.to ad- 
vertising costs allowable in war con- 
tracts. The implications of this we shall 
consider on this page next week. 
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FTER a day of war-time worries, retire to 
A a prepared position in your easy chair 
and call up Dewar’s ““White Label’’. Like 
seasoned campaigners the world around, 
you will find Dewar’s well worthy of its 
many citations for distinguished service. Be 
at ease . . . command the highball of the 
highlands, Dewar’s‘‘White Label’’and soda! 





HONOURS OF 


The 12th Royal Lancers 


(Prince of Wales's Own) 


Peninsula—W aterloo—South Africa, 1851-2-3—Sevastopol 
Central India—Relief of Kimberley—France and Flanders, 1914-18. 


HONOURS OF 
Dewar’s "White Label” 


Award, Lucerne, af wee honouring Dewar's 
Switzerland, 1923 wera =) White Label for 
. 2. one of more \ Excellence in Scotch 
than 60 medals : » Whisky. 
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SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 

Six 9 x 12 full color prints 

e e of officers, Edition No. 4, 
Victoria Vat without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25¢. Schen- 

ley Import Corp., New 

York City, Dept. W. 

(Officer illustrated to be 


included in Edition No. 
year. S old 5 ee te published.) 











Dewars 


White Label 


and Victoria Vat™ 
THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 

















Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942; Schenley Import Corporation, New York City 
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“This war is different”. .. even to the palate! Today, the scientifically 
concentrated Field Ration D of our parachute and armored troops not only packs 
600 nourishing calories within each tiny oblong, dut tastes appetizing as a candy 
bar. That’s understandable... . both the soldier’s “iron ration” and most good 
candies are flavored with vanillin. Thereby hangs a tale more important to 
your taste buds than you may have realized! 


The original vanilla of the Middle Ages came from the seed pods of.tropical or- 
chids ...a remote and uncertain source of supply. Then, in the late 1870's, it 
was discovered that vanillin, “flavor element” of vanilla, could be derived from 
oil of cloves. If the story stopped there, however, Americans today might be 
without this most widely used of all flavors. And American foods, pastries, 
candies and ice creams might taste a lot flatter—more ersatz than edible, For 
oil of cloves comes from Java and Sumatra—now in Japanese hands—anqd from 
far-off Zanzibar, well in the war zone. 


But the story didn’t stop there. In 1928, Monsanto began large-scale production 
of vanillin from plentiful, domestic raw materials... producing a flavor sdentical 
with that derived from oil of cloves. Still later came Ethavan, Monsanto’s ethyl 
vanillin, with greatly increased flavoring strength, 
pleasing aroma and lower cost. As a result, the 
words you see on foods or confections today, 
“flavored with vanillin” or “flavored with ethyl 
vanillin,” mean not only a quality-flavored product 
but another chemical declaration of independence for 
America. Monsanto CuEmicat Company, St. Louis. 


“E” FOR sg eg rete ee The All Navy “E” 
ote United Sates Ney awarded to Monsato 
Decem! 1“in recognition of production 
ordnance materiel vital to our national defense.” 
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